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Ride Through a 
Blizzard 

400 Miles on a Sledge 
i To Hospital 
MISSIONARY’S HEROISM 

For 19 days Father Ducharme drove 
a sledge dog-tcam through Arctic 
Canada on an errand of mercy. 

He is one of the fathers at the mission 
station'at Chesterfield Inlet, far up in the 
frozen North on the shores of Hudson 
Bay. .This mission station, which 
ministers to a widely scattered popula¬ 
tion of trappers, Indians, and Eskimos, ' 
is-nearer to the Pole than any other in 
the world. In the long winter from 
November to April the sun never shines , 
on it except for a few hours a day, and, 
like Hudson Bay itself; it is icebound and 
often snowbound. 

The Romance of Churchill 
At the mission one of the small 
company of missionaries fell ill and 
grew worse. It became evident that 
' tlie slender medical stores and homely 
skill of the mission would not avail him.. 
If his life were to be saved I10 must be 
taken to hospital: and the nearest one 
was 400 miles south at Churchill, also 
on Hudson Bay. < 

Readers of the CN will recall the 
story of Churchill, which eight years ago 
became a town, served by the Canadian 
railway through Manitoba. It had been 
the dream of a pioneer, Billy Beach, to 
make it so, but though the harbour had 
been known for 300 years he had to 
struggle all his life to make the railway 
people sec its advantages. He built 
himself a log-house on the Point and 
waited there for the railway to come. 
It never did while he lived, but after he 
had passed on his dream came true. 

Such is Churchill, which ice-breakers 
will some day make a great place. It 
lias’ already a hospital; and now it has 
another story of courage and determina¬ 
tion to add to that of Billy Beach. 

The Brave Cavalcade 
, Father Ducharme set out with a team 
of is dogs, and an Eskimo to help him 
. .to drive them and make camp at nights, 

. for. he had many bitter nights in front 
of him. He made his sick friend as 
comfortable; as; possible on the sledge, 
and set out when , the thermometer was 
. 40 degrees below freezing and the wind 
was rising. No one who has not lived 
. through a Northern Canadian winter 
lias any idea of the hardships gallantly 
. faced by the men at the outposts, . Few 
can realise the danger of' making a 
. journey at such a time. . 

But Father Ducharme thought of 
none of these things. He had to get liis 
man to hospital; and get him there 
lie would. The dogs made about 20 
miles a day. Each night the brave 
cavalcade must halt. If. possible a 
tent must bo unpacked and put up, the 
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A WILDERNESS OF SNOW 


invalid carried from the sledge to its 
shelter, an oil stove lit, food cooked, and 
the dogs fed. When it was dawn the 
missionary arid his helper must get up, 
pack up, harness up again, and get on. 

Even this hardy programme was 
interrupted. The wind would not 
drop, and in a wind the feeling of cold 
doubles and redoubles; and frostbite 
threatens. But the party of two and an 
invalid went on. 

The tempest had no mercy on these 
merciful men. It rose to a snowy 
blizzard. One night when the tent' 
.could not be put up Father Ducharme . 
and his Eskimo built a Snow hut, an 
Eskimo igloo, to shelter them and their 
passenger. The gale blew the top off. 
They would have starved, for their 
provisions would not have outlasted the 
tedious: and hindered journey if they 
had not found caribou meat on their way. ■; 

But at last they came to Churchill, . 
half frozen and: half . starved ■ but 
triumphant, for a strong man's fortitude 
had saved the life of a helpless friend. 

Another tale, less heroic but stranger, 
of a sledge dog-team which took a miner 
to hospital, comes : also from America. 
A miner was taken ill with appendicitis 


at a mine in the Cascade Mountains. 
The doctor stationed there, unwilling 
to undertake the necessary operation 
at such,a height,'wirelessed for a dog- 
team to Winthrop in Washington State. 

The plane carried a team of dogs to 
the mine, and these conveyed the miner 
and the doctor to a hospital where an 
operation was successfully performed. 

Continued from column 4 

Cubberleys astourided the president and 
comptroller of the university by making 
a gift which ran well into six figures. 

"For twenty years my wife and * 1 1 
have dreamed of making’this gift," said 
Mr Cubberley. “ We kept it a secret. 

I am retiring, and I want to turn over 
my pin-money to the university. It 
is for a new education building." 

>”■ That is not the end of the story, for 
last-July the plans of the new building 
were passed, the first big building to be 
added to the university for thirty years. 
The'architect was Mr Cubberley himself, 
architecture being a spare-time hobby of 
this busy professor. So that this man of 
great simplicity and grand love of learn¬ 
ing has given to this cause his pocket, 
his brain, and his heart,. '; 


Twice Two 

The Simple-Looking 
People 

FIRST AND SECOND CHAPTERS 
OF AN EXCITING STORY 

At a time when some of our mil¬ 
lionaires are taking the right turning 
and following Lord Nuffield in endow¬ 
ing seats of learning an anecdote told by 
Sir J. J. Thomson of how they do it in 
America is of interest. 

All American universities have re¬ 
ceived great gifts from their past 
members, but Harvard lost by accident 
what would have been the greatest 
gift a university ever received. 

A man and his wife who looked like 
very simple people, showing no signs of 
affluence, called on the president of the 
university and said they wished, as 
a memorial to their son, to do something 
to help other young men to' get a good 
education. They would be grateful if 
he would tell them l\ow to do it. 

The president said lie was afraid it 
would be impossible to~do anything in 
that way except at great expense. 

Founding a University 

This suggestion of impecuniosity 
nettled the lady, and she said, “ Well, 
president, what has this university 
cost—buildings, professors, and all?” 
The president mentioned a sum of 
many million dollars, and the lady said. 
“ Come away, Leland, I think we can. 
do better than that.” Whereupon the 
two simple folk went away and founded 
the Leland-Stanford Junior University, 
with an endowment of 34 million dollars. 

This story told by Professor ’J. J. 
Thomson comes fittingly into the news, 
for it has all just happened again in a 
remarkable way, a true tale of Twice Two. 

The university which began in such 
romantic. circumstances is now to be 
extended by the construction of a new 
group of buildings costing over /100,000. 

Their Pin-Money 

The two people concerned this time 
arc ; Mr and Mrs Ellwood Patterson 
Cubberley, and it is their “ pin money,” 

. carefully saved for 20 years with one 
object in view, that is paying for the 
' new blocks of the university. 

Mr.Cubberley joined the Department 
of Education of the Leland-Stanford 
Junior University in 1898, a few years 
after it was founded. He rose to be head 
of the department and Dean of the 
School of Education, While working 
quietly as a professor Mr Cubberley 
was busy as editor of about a hundred 
text books and writer of 18 other 
volumes, all successful. Money from 
these books, and. more money: from his 
lectures, was put aside, Mr and Mrs 
Cubberley (two simple folk, as they 
themselves would agree) being .content 
to live on his salary from the University. 
By wise, investment the so-called pin- 
money grew and grew, and in 1933 the 
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THE ULYSSES OF 
MAIDENHEAD 

A Centre of Industry in 
Stone Age Times ? 
WONDERFUL FLINT IMPLEMENT 

,■ , Maidenhead has won a great victory 
by. saving itself from a new aircraft 
factory which the Air Ministry wished 
to plant down near it. ' ‘ . 

To the world at large Maidenhead is 
famous , for its summer regattas, con¬ 
ducted amid scenes of river beauty un¬ 
excelled, but the Air Ministry’s choice 
of the neighbourhood was largely dic¬ 
tated, the . Premier has , told u’s, by the. 
abundance of skilled labour .available 
there for the delicate work necessary for 
aircraft. 

y That comes as a surprise to many 
people, but if we could read the ancient 
records we should probably find that the 
district enjoyed pre-eminence in industry 
even,in the Stone Age,:when its people 
lived in caves or wattle huts. 

One of the biggest flint implements, if 
not actually the biggest, ever found in 
England came to light hereabouts, the 
work of a. great , master of his craft long 
long ago. It is a splendid flint 13 inches 
long, thick, broad, and massive, and with 
a wonderful cutting edge produced by 
beautiful. flaking. “ Its.'size'makes ft 
unique ; indeed, experts incline to the 
belief that it is too ponderous ever to' 
have been used as a weapon.' ." - 

The Great Bow 

But’ may there not have been, if not a 
giant, at least a Ulysses at •prehistoric 
Maidenhead, whose;..weapon .none' but. 
himself could wield-? We all remember 
.the scene, among the most famous in 
literature, where, the . missing Ulysses 

■ being supposed to have .died long before,. 
Penelope at last- says that her hand 
shall'go to the man who can bend the. 
great bow, of Ulysses and shoot an arrow 
through the line of axe-heads, the holes 
in which are exposed by the removal of 
their handles. ■ 

She brings the bow; they kindle a 
fire, 'they warm and grease the bow to 
make it supple : after long disuse ; -but 
vthey could not even. bend i t in order "to - 
fix the string, and were baffled ; and 
' still more ,so when Ulysses, preserving 
;liis ’disguise, himself took the - bow,; 

. strung it, ; and shot the arrow straight' to 
.the:mark. ' : «'> 1 

Some Maidenhead man, master of this 
giant flint , weapon, may have been the . 
only warrior capable of wielding it, and 
have enjoyed a reputation which would 
make him a king, of a little area.’ ~ 

OM AND GOM : 

Sir James Frazer 

Sir James Frazer, one of the most- 
learned men irt the world, has just had 
his' birthday cake with 83 candles, 
lighted On it. • . 

..That was not the only,*decoration! 
This man of great wisdom and know¬ 
ledge is famous all the world ! over as the 
author of 'The 'Golden. Bough,. where''all 
the. customs and beliefsof early man are 
set down and examined. ; 

The golden' bough is an. emblem 
ill ancient myth and religion, and is 
venerated accordingly. It is akin to the 
mistletoe, supposed to be revered by 
the Druids; and so at Sir James. Frazer’s 
birthday party, he sat for - a while 
beneath a mistletoe bougli. / ■ ' 

' Though he is 83, and years have bowed 
his grey, head and taken .away from 
him much of the. sight of his eyes, he 
still is busy, and is setting about a new 
work on primitive superstitions and 
legends. Today lie moves -about ■ very 
little, .and is: always accompanied, wher¬ 
ever lie goes by his wife. But lie will 
listen.to.any enquirer who seeks to tap 

■ his vast reservoir of learning, and to 
the most trivial question always returns 
a courteous and considered answer. 


farewell HITLER SPEAKS Little News Reel 


To John Geddie of The Scotsman 

For nearly 60 of his 89 years he was a 
journalist ill Edinburgh, but Fleet Street 
would say of him that he was one of 
their republic, and John Geddie of The 
Scotsman, - leader writer and author, 
would have asked no higher compliment. 
He was to the manner born. 

He arrived on The Scotsman just in 
time to sub-edit the news of the fall of 
Paris in 1870, though as a small boy he 
remembered "the jubilation in his village 
at the news of the fall of Sebastopol in 
the Crimean War. We might say of him 
that, all unknown except by his fellow 
pressmen, he was in the news most of 
liis life. Men whose names all the world 
knew were his friends. He sat with 
Robert Ecu is Stevenson in a class when 
both had the idea of becoming lawyers; 
and was one of the team of young men 
invited by W. E. Henley to contribute to 
a paper for which Rudyard Kipling, 
Thomas Hardy, Andrew Lang, and J. M. 
Barrie wrote. 

He was proud to think he had been 
of. their company, but prouder still of 
having been a good journalist and a good 
friend, \yiiile he lived he. never lacked 
friends who loved his kindliness and 
liumdur. 

To Sir Halley Stewart ' 

He was one of the dwindling band of 
the stalwart Nonconformist radicals who 
were the backbone of England in the 
19th century. All his 99 years he had 
been fervent in his. faith and his prin¬ 
ciples, and lie supported them with a 
princely generosity. A few years ago, 
when he was over 90, he declared that 
he would not die “a disgracefully rich 
man " ; and the steps he took to prevent 
it were to give his money away. 

He gave with both hands to many 
good causes, but best known of his 
endowments was the Halley Stewart 
Trust of £550,000 to advance religion 
and education and to relieve poverty 
by finding the best means of extending 
the Kingdom of God. 

He was the son of a Congregationalist 
minister, and himself became one. He 
was a Radical by upbringing and 
conviction,, and held as firmly to the 
radical faith in Parliament, where he 
became a member, as to all his prin¬ 
ciples. He had been poor, and becoming 
rich'gavc his goods to those who should 
need them. A splendid old gentleman, 
he set an example from a vanishing age 
to the One into which he survived. 

THE SLEEPING HEN 

Here is the true story of a hen which 
went to sleep on the running-board:, of 
its owner’s motor-car and was taken for 
an unexpected ride into the nearest 
town and then back home again. - • 

Late .on a .windy evening Mr Wallace 
Skinner of Duke’s Farm, Bungay, 
Suffolk, jumped into his car and drove 
his daughter the mile and a half journey, 
into Bungay, where she was to spend 
the evening.. . ... .. . * "s , 

When he arrived, at his destination 
Mr Skinner found that Police-Constable 
Ft. Symonds' wanted to • have a word 
with him. The police officer pointed out 
a Light Sussex hen sitting on. the 
running-board on the driver’s side of the 
car. The bird was sleeping soundly. 

The real passenger having alighted 
and-gone ■ her way, Mr Skinner popped 
the unexpected travejler, still sleeping 
soundly, in the' back of ' the car arid 
drove it home.' .1 


Ready To Cooperate 

NO QUARREL CONCEIVABLE 
WITH FRANCE 

' We take these passages from' the speech of 
Herr Hitler before the German Reichstag 
last Saturday. 

The time of. so-called surprises lias 
been ended. As an equal State Germany 
is conscious of its European task to 
cooperate loyally in removing the prob¬ 
lems which affect us and other nations. 

I solemnly declare that between 
Germany and France there can be no 
point of dispute at all as far as is humanly 
conceivable. The German Government 
has assured Belgium and Holland of its 
readiness to recognise and guarantee 
these States as untouchable and neutral 
regions for all time. Nor is there the 
least ground for the assertion that in 
the economic sphere Germany is refusing 
international cooperation. The contrary 
is the case. 

I hereby most solemnly withdraw the 
German signature from the declaration 
extracted by force from a weak Govern¬ 
ment that Germany, was responsible for 
the war. 

Germany has no colonial claims to¬ 
wards countries which have taken no 
colonies away from her. 

We are willing to do anything which 
may contribute to the restoration of 
order in Spain. 

If the League of Nations thinks it its 
task . to guarantee in perpetuity the 
present state of the world it might just 
as well try to control the tides or 
regulate the Gulf Stream. The League, 
to be effective, must be reformed and. 
must become an organ of evolutionary 
concept and must not remain an organ 
of reaction. 

CANADA'S “NEW DEAL'' 

Legislation Illegal 

A legal position similar to that existing 
in the United States has now arisen in 
Canada. ■ 

The decision of the Judicial Com¬ 
mittee of the Privy Council last week is 
: that Mr Bennett’s New Deal measures 
were . unconstitutional. As across the 
border, the Federal Government of 
Canada had passed measures . which 
interfered with the rights granted to the 
Provincial Governments by the British 
North American Act. Fortunately there 
is not likely to be any grave difficulty in 
the matter, for under the British Con¬ 
stitution the question can be easily 
solved if the Provinces will agree to 
forgo their privileges which are really 
out of date. 


A hat which once belonged to Napo¬ 
leon has been sold for jfhao. 

In eleven years Gravesend scliool- 
chikhcn have collected a million farthings 
for the hospital. 

Owing to poor crops of turnips on the 
Yorkshire wolds sheep are yielding 
considerably less wool. 

Peter Puck is grateful for 7s 5d worth 
of Queen Victoria Bun Pennies from 
Hucknall in Notts, which he has passed 
on to King’s College Hospital. 

Over 450,000 people have been re¬ 
moved from Madrid during the civil 
war, including 160,000 children.: 

The Eiffel Tower in Paris is just 
50 years old, and 170 million people 
have been up it., 

A prayer-book found in the trenches 
22 years ago by a German soldier at 
Neuve Chapelle has now been returned 
to its owner’s widow, Mrs Winter of 
Rochdale. ' ' 1 

The electric supply over a large part 
of South Essex failed three times last 
week. - _ 

A procession of about 250 fathers, 
mothers, and children crossed the road 
again and again last week-end at V'cst 
\Vay, Sliephcrd’s Bush, to call attention 
to the danger of the road, for which they 
' have long been demanding a speed limit. 


DOGGIE TAKES THE SAFE WAY 

.. ,\Ve have.received this most-interesting note 
from Mr Robert'Pennington, of Penwortham, 
Preston. 

A few days ago I was motoring along 
one of the main Toads of-Preston-,when 
I: noticed a dog running along the' 
pavement. ’ .' - - i '■ 

It proceeded until it came to a Belislia 
beacon. Theri it stopped, Jooked both 
ways, and leisurely proceeded along the 
crossing, much to the amusement of the 
motorists who had stopped to allow it 
to pass. Several pedestrians in the 
vicinity also enjoyed the joke. Was it 
training, instinct, or coincidence ? 


A BULLET KILLS A MAN AFTER 
40 YEARS 

■ A curious thing has happened at 
.Burnham,, in , Buckinghamshire, where 
Mr.-Alf ,Williams ' has .passed away; 

He ivas-Gi, and died from an accident 
40 years, ago, ,when, as a young man of 
21, lie was shot. The bullet remained 
fixed and did no harm, but last week it 
moved and killed him. 


THREE FRIENDS OF MY LIFE 

By Herr 'Hitler 

Three unusual friends have played, a 
part in my life. In the days of my youth 
poverty 'accompanied me throughout 
many years. When the Great War came 
to an end I was possessed by deep suffer¬ 
ing for the collapse of our people.- It 
was this that dictated my. future path. 
Since January-30, 1933, my third friend 
has been - anxiety-—anxiety for; the 
people , of the Reich entrusted ..to my 
guidance. It has never left me and will 
be with me until my end. 


A LESSON IN TURKEY 

In Turkey,they are making the school- 

■ children Turkey conscious. 

Twice a week they stand , in the play- 
ground where the Turkish flag is flying 
eand’ chant r “.We arc.Turks. \Ve are 
, straight and hard-working.” - ' W; 

If the will to do. good deeds, makes 
good deeds done, these young Turljs 
should bo a credit to their country.; and 
still-riiofe if they continue -withthe 

• second verse of. the xhorus : “ We .Shall 

■ protect those who are.weaker than our¬ 
selves, and .shall respect our elders.” :■ 

The Americans would call this, “ talk¬ 
ing Turkey.” . V. C 

Things Seen 

• A lifeboat three miles’inland rescuing 

people trapped by floods. . • - - 

'- - London street children collecting snow 
■.'in boxes for a,snowman; - - -V 

Nearly' 50 motor vehicles held up 
: at- a busy hour in a busy'.town by a 
, railway level crossing. < 

- Tigers breaking ice on a pond at 
( Whipsnade and penguins sliding at the 
Zoo. , ; li, 

. A hole 20 feet deep and 15 feet wide 
: suddenly appearing in .a field at Farping- 
hatri, just after a horse and plough had 
'.passed,'. ’ ’ T r ' L , 

Things Said 

I have worked on the land for 50 years 

and never known it Wetter. . . 

A Norfolk labourer - • 
I am calling a meeting to declare to 
the plain people; of .Europe . that war 
between us is not inevitable.: .- ' • 

Lord Mayor of Manchester, 
There never was an inevitable war. 
There have been 3000, and they have 
never settled anything. . 

Lord Mayor of Manchester 
So long as our own country refuses to 
lose hope there is certainly hope for 
Europe. '■■■'■/ Mr Baldwin’ 

I cannot think of any better way to 
destroy a love of Shakespeare among 
the younger generation than by radio 
■presentation. Mr G. F.-Holland 

The longer I live the more profoundly 
grateful I am that I was born a Citizen 
of this free country. . , ' ' . 

; - ' ■ ; Sir '-Austen Chamberlain 
Peace is our dearest treasure. 

Herr Hitler 
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A Shepherd and His Flock in a Cumberland Byway 
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Driving home the sheep at Newby near Carlisle 
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MODERN TREASURE 
ISLANDS 

Two Mountain Tops in 
the Pacific 

PHOSPHATES FOR FARMLANDS 

In the middle of the Pacific, and 
almost on the Equator, is the little 
island of Nauru ; and not far away is 
. Ocean Island, its twin. They arc so 
■ small that a man could walk right across 
either of them in an hour. 

They are really the tips of two mighty 
mountains that rise from the bed of 
the ocean. Neither of them rises more 
than fifty feet above sea-level. 

Up till about 1900 no one thought 
these two islands of any importance. 
The population consisted of a handful of 
white people, including an American 
missionary, in addition to the islanders. 

; Then suddenly they sprang into fame, 
for it was discovered that they are 
almost solid phosphate. Mr A. F. Ellis 
lias recently told the romantic story of 
the way the discovery was made. 

Unsuspected Wealth 

He was serving with his father in a 
small Australian firm engaged in working 
phosphate in the Pacific islands and 
,' shipping it to Australia and New Zea¬ 
land. Mr Ellis was the prospector of 
the firm, but in 1899 he was transferred 
"to the office in Sydney, where he had 
to analyse the samples brought in. 

On beginning work Mr Ellis noticed 
■' that the laboratory door was propped 
». open with a large piece of rock. It looked 
to him like some of the phosphate that 
had once been found in a deep depression 
in one of the islets of the Phoenix Group, 
which was so hard that they had had to 
use dynamite. He remembered it because 
the phosphate with which the firm 
usually dealt was like soft sandstone. 

Mr Ellis found that this piece of rock 
was a specimen brought three years 
before from Nauru, and had been classi¬ 
fied as fossilised wood. . 

The Test 

This seemed conclusive enough, but 
somehow when Mr Ellis was at work in 
the laboratory that piece of rock would 
catch his eye, and its resemblance to the 
• ! ■ Phoenix Island rock .would recur to his 
j mind. , He decided to test it. So he 
chipped off a piece, ground it up, -and 
submitted it to the usual tests, and to 
his delight there was a strong reaction. 
The rock was not fossilised wood but 
solid phosphate. 

There was great excitement at the 
, news. Several further tests were made, 
and each confirmed the-view that it was 
phosphate rock of the highest quality. 
Moreover, as Ocean Island was known to 
; be of similar formation to Nauru, it was 
considered that possibly a deposit of 
the same kind would be found there also. 
Instructions were accordingly given to 
the next outgoing boat to call at Ocean 
Island and bring back specimens of 
surface rock. These were examined on 
the vessel’s return to Sydney, and some 
of them proved to be phosphate some¬ 
what similar to the Nauru specimen. 

600,000 Tons Yearly 

Negotiations were immediately opened 
with the British Colonial Office regarding 
Ocean Island and with Germany regard¬ 
ing Nauru, which had been German 
, territory for several years. Nauru is now 
mandated to the British'Empire, and the 
phosphate of the two islands is worked 
by a joint British, Australian, and, New 
Zealand Board of Commissioners. 

Steamers, call regularly at Ocean 
Island and Nauru for the phosphate, 
which is excavated by great electrically- 
driven machines. More than 600,000 
tons are now shipped every year from 
these two small islets and used as 
- fertilisers on the farms of Australia and 
New Zealand 


WOLF! 

Our Old Inhabitants 

Had the three wolves which escaped 
from an Oxfordshire zoo preserved 
their freedom, and their descendants 
have been as successful, colour would 
have been lent to the gloomy prophecy 
of Henry the Fourth when he said of 
England, . 

.0 ! thou mill he a wilderness again, 
Peopled with wolves, thy old inhabitants. 

Old inhabitants they were indeed. 
They were here perhaps before man. 
There is scarcely a county in the United 
Kingdom which lias not yielded fossil 
remains of our ancient wolves. Lingering 
on, they saw the Wars of the Roses to 
an end in England ; they were harrying 
Ireland when Cromwell and his Ironsides 
were there, and until the end of the 17th 
century it was illegal to export a wolf¬ 
hound from the island. In Scotland 
wolves prowled while Highlanders lurked 
in hiding after the Stuart rising of 1715. 

The EnemyTamed 

Nature seems to have been satisfied 
with the wolves she had brought to per¬ 
fection while man was still groping 
toward higher development. Our fossil 
wolves- differ in no essential particular 
from those which burst from their den 
just recently. It was one of the aston¬ 
ishing triumphs of those old men of the 
twilight—the great tamers who subdued 
practically all the domesticated animals 
we have—that long before the dawn of 
history they had called in these terrible 
enemies of children, of the aged, and 
infirm, and still more of the flocks and 
young cattle, to be guardians of those 
they had made their prey. 

We all admire those ancient unknown 
men of Europe who achieved this 
wonder. Strangely enough, other nations 
proceeded on the same lines. They all 
tamed into dogs the wolves they had 
about them. The result is that scattered 
about the world are many species of 
dogs which can instantly be identified 
as \volvcs reformed, wolves as many in 
species as the dogs that war against 
them. -. 

Ancestors of Our Dogs 

Africa has no true wolves, so jackals 
have been converted ; and jackals arc 
virtually smaller wolves. All the dogs 
that have hauled the sledges of Polar 
explorers have been descendants of 
North American wolves ; all our sheep¬ 
dogs, collies, wolfhounds, mastiffs, New¬ 
foundlands, St Bernards/and others arc 
the posterity of European wolves. 

Red Indian tribes have converted 
their lesser wolf, the coyote, into faithful 
protectors; India has dogs of wolf 
ancestry, and the dogs that run wild 
there, the pariahs, are but wolves haunt¬ 
ing centres of human habitation. The 
Egyptians, taming jackals, introduced 
their domestic pets into their, sculpture 
nearly 5000 years , ago, many centuries 
before they knew the use of the horse. 

Wild wolves roam free just across the 
Channel. It is but six years ago that 
one was run over by a train just beyond 
the, Paris suburbs, and that a little pack 
of them ranged the forest of Senlis, only 
forty miles from the French capital, 
descendants of the stock from which all 
our dogs derive. 1 


THE STARLING’S HYMN OF PRAISE 

A correspondent tells us of an inter-, 
esting little thing she has noticed about 
the starlings, which arc now in Norfolk 
in their thousands. 

She says they spend the night in a 
little wood, and as day breaks begin 
chattering and whistling before going 
. off to the feeding grounds. When the 
time comes for them. to fly off they 
separate into four flights, one going 
north, one. south, and the others east 
. and west; but at night they all return 
to the same wood, and before settling 
down for the night they sing their hymn 
of praise. - - - - 


AN ELEPHANT 
ALARMED 

The Language of the Foot 

A brave man who hunts great game 
with a camera has joined the little 
company whom shrewd observation 
has enabled to live to tell of crises passed 
in the jungle. 

A discovery by him is among the most 
curious to come to our knowledge, and it 
has a wide application to affairs at home. 

We have all seen children stamp their 
feet in anger or impatient curiosity. A 
dog holds up a paw when it desires a 
favour or is excited and expectant. A 
horse stamps its hoof when it wishes to 
call us to its stable or, -when in harness, 
it desires to move off. A rabbit signals 
an alarm to its comrades by a mighty 
thump on the ground with its hind feet. 

The observer with the camera was 
stalking African elephants, creeping 
through high thorny bush, which con¬ 
ceals huge elephants when only a few 
yards from the hunter. Three giants left 
cover to move into an opening in the 
scrub, where they unconsciously posed 
for several brilliant photographs. 

A Splendid Picture 

Suddenly the photographer saw the 
leader telegraph a questioning sign. 
Like all forest-keeping animals, the 
elephant is dim of sight, so he had not 
seen the man ; perhaps he had heard 
or scented him. What he did was to 
raise his right forefoot and gently sway 
it to and.fro. 

The Englishman knew instantly from 
this that his presence was detected and 
that he must prepare for flight; but he 
took another snap. Aroused by their 
comrade’s signal, the two others began 
to move. The leader detected his sup- 
osed enemy; the photograph shows 
im looking straight into the lens.of the 
camera, his great ears up in rage. 

The man knew his business. In a 
flash he doubled back into the towering 
bush, and was as completely lost to the 
elephant as, a few moments before, the 
elephant had been to him. But for his 
right reading of that signal with the foot 
lie might have been gored or trampled 
to death. 

THE BUILDER AND 
HIS T-SQUARE 

How Not To Be an Architect 

An eminent architect, Mr Darcy 
Braddell, has been lecturing students on 
the “ordered grace’’ which should be 
the ideal of the modern designer of 
buildings.' This is what Mr Braddell 
went on to say : . 

"If you see your way to arriving at 
the expression of your ideal by the u§c 
of plastic form such as only concrete 
can give you, and if you think you arc 
gaining your object by the use of a flat 
roof and horizontal bands of glass, you 
have a perfect right to your choice. But, 
as artists, do not tell me you justify your 
choice of medium because it is modern, 
or reflects the aspirations of some party, 
or any other such reasons which have 
nothing whatever to do with you as an 
artist.” 

That is well said, and it needed saying, 
for design in architecture is threatened 
with extinction because concrete, like 
the cook’s paste for an apple pie, lends 
itself to a mistaken view of utility. 

We beg Mr Braddell to advise his 
students not to believe that architecture 
has been debased to the free use of T- 
square and set-square. How easy it is 
to rule off uprights and horizontals and 
pour concrete round a steel frame ! 


OLD ENGLISH MUSIC 

Ripon has a fine music library in 
connection with the Cathedral, and the 
Carnegie Trust has now enriched it with 
ten volumes of Tudor music, the -.set 
being valued at 50 guineas. 


TEN YEARS TO SAVE 
THE FUTURE 

A Plan To Abolish Slum 
Schools 

MAKING HEALTHY CITIZENS 

England will be saved when the 
last slum, has gone. 

A step on the way is to abolish the 
slum school, and this is one of the aims 
of a new campaign, to be launched this 
month, to make the English school fit 
for the English child to learn in. 

It is a Ten-Year plan, and its time 
will be fully taken up, because not only 
does it provide for the abolition of the 
dirty, ill-lighted, ill-ventilated. slum 
school, but it will set on foot a move¬ 
ment for improving all the unsatisfactory 
school buildings, and for seeing that tlio 
children who attend them are properly 
fed. For the benefit of poor mothers 
as well as schoolchildren, it will demand 
more nursery schools. 

But first and foremost it will urge the 
provision of school canteens to tackle 
the problem of making sure that the 
child who comes to get knowledge into 
its head shall bo certain that it has 
enough to put into its body before it 
begins. Right feeding and right sur-' 
roundings in the elementary schools are 
a necessity if England is to produce 
‘ healthy citizens. 

A Physical Fitness Campaign 

The school is the only place in which 
to start a physical fitness campaign for 
the country. 

This new campaign has had careful 
thought and planning on the part of 
those responsible for it. It enlisted 
the sympathy of a million supporters, 
through associations like the London 
Teachers Association, the Nursery 
Schools Association, the New Education 
Fellowship, and the National Council of 
. Girls Clubs, who have secured the pro¬ 
mised cooperation of teachers, students, 
and doctors in putting the plan before the 
public. If the public approves, the 
Council of the movement will try to 
persuade the Government and local 
authorities to put the Ten-Year plan 
into effect. - , 

It has a powerful persuader in Lady 
Astor, who is its President, and valuable 
supporters in Sir Norman Angel!, Sir 
Henry Brackenbury, and Sir Philip 
Gibbs, members of the Council, and its 
chairman, the Hon. Harold Nicolson. 

The scheme has been well planned : 
wliat it asks is so reasonable that it 
seems almost over-modest. Better 
schools, better feeding—what less could 
be asked ? We trust the public will see 
that they are given. 

6789,139 PEOPLE 

Australia’s Slow Growth 

Australia had 6,789,139 people last , 
September, according to official calcu¬ 
lations, and of these 4,521,959 were in 
New South Wales and Victoria. 

The increase over the corresponding 
period of 1935 was only 36,025. The 
population of Tasmania actually fell. 

A curious feature about Australia is 
that, except in Victoria, there are more 
men than -women. 


THE READY RECKONER 

A C N reader was- amused the other 
day at the cheery optimism of a woman 
who was exchanging confidences with 
another while they were waiting for their 
tram, 

" I’ve just bought a new gas-cooker,” 
she beamed. 

“ Bought one or hired it ? ” asked the 
- other, in surprise, 

“Well, I’ve only to pay three-and- 
sovenpence a month for five years, 
so it will soon be mine,” replied the 
happy one. ' 
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-Fishermen at Work in Many Lands 



ON A LADDER 
In the Balholm district 
of Norway long lad* 
ders supported by 
upright posts are used 
when fishing for 
salmon. The Fisher¬ 
men, on a lofty plat¬ 
form, lower a long net 
into the water. 


NETS BELOW THE ICE 
Winter fishing for the orriul, 
an important fish in Lake 
Baikal, is carried on through 
holes in the ice, nets being . 
let down to depths of more 
than a hundred fathoms. 


ARCTIC 

OCEAN 


•WITH POLE AND NET 
ln< China there are numerous 
varieties of fish, a very favourite 
food. A common apparatus qsed by ( 
fishermen consists of a four-sided . 
met fastened to the end of a stout bam¬ 
boo pole, as shown in the picture. 


Balhofrn 


IN THE RAPIDS 
Chippeway Indians may 
often be seen fishing in 
the rapids of St Mary’s 
River between Lakes 
Superior and Huron. 
They usually work,.in 
pairs, one to manoeuvre 
the canoe in the fast¬ 
running waters and the 
other to wield the net. 


Equator—the middle 
line round the globe 


AN ESKIMO METHOD 
When the Eskimos of 
Greenland fish for 
large halibut they use 
bladders. A fi s h 
having been hooked, 
a bladder is attached 
to the line as a fnark 
and the fish allowed 
toexhaust itself before 
being pulled in. 


, Fishing in Many Lands 

The art of fishing must be almost as old as 
Man. • Food in abundance there has always 
been in the waters, and today fleets of drifters 
and trawlers go .out to the fishing grounds of 
the seven seas and return to .their home ports 
with food enough for hundreds of thousands. 
This Picture Map deals with fishing oil a 
smaller scale] however. It shows'some of the 
lesser-known and often' curious methods 
employed by many peoples all over the world, 
some of them, such as spearing fish, probably 
survivals from very eariy days. 


FISHING WITH TOE& 
Gold Coast natives* 
who live near rivers 
wade in with their 
canoes, pick up the 
shellfish with\their 
toes, pass them to 
their hands, and so to 
the canoes. 

SOUTH 
AMERICA 

.WITH BOW AND ARROW' 
Rivers and streams of British Guiana 
abound with fish, and consequently 
this forms a large part of the food 
of the natives, who are experts wit h 
bow and arrow and often employ 
these weapons for shooting fish. 



AFRICA 


CURIOUS NET 

Nigerian rivers provide an important 
part of the digt of the natives living 
alongtheircourses.. A curious cone- 
shaped net is' in common use on the 
Benue River, and is most effective. 


• SPEARING FISH 

Australian natives are experts at 
spearing fish, a method requiring a 
remarkably quick eye and a quick 
hand. This method is also used by 
many South Sea Islanders, some 
employing a four-pronged spear. 


APPLES BY THE MILLION 

New Use For Gas Masks 

South Africa, a great apple-growing 
country, lias found a perfectly proper 
; use for the gas maslc. 

In the Cape apple-growing district a 
tanlc-building has been erected in which 
11,000,000 apples can be stored in per¬ 
fect condition all the year round. 

The atmosphere in the tank docs not 
allow a human being to remain in it 
unless protected, otherwise he would 
die in a very few minutes. 

Workers who enter the tank to remove 
or place apples are provided with gas 
masks and oxygen apparatus. The tank 
cost the firm concerned £11,000, and 
was built two years ago. It is airtight, 
and is roughly no feet long, 62 wide, 
and 24 high. Its four chambers can 
hold 72,000 bushels of apples. T.he fruit 
" sleeps ” during the winter, and appears 
rosy and fresh as when plucked. 


YOUNG RUMANIA 

Rumania’s new Youth Movement, 
founded in 1934, is making rapid progress. 

It has now some 400,000 members, and 
has' absorbed the Boy Scouts. The 
Rumanian name for their Youth Move¬ 
ment is Straja Tsarii, which means 
Vigil of the Realm. The members wear 
white berets and shirts, with blue shorts 
for the boys and blue skirts for the girls. 

The principles of the body are faith 
in and iove and loyalty for the country ; 
the cultivation of work and personal 
virtue ; respect for duty, discipline, and 
public property. Rumania’s folk-songs, 
dances, and national costumes receive 
special attention. 


THE SEA TRAMP 

Help Through a Very Bad Time 

The payment of subsidies to tramp 
shipping (ships that go anywhere for 
cargoes and not on regular voyages) is 
to he continued for another year. 

■ The sum of £2,000,000 is to be voted, 
but it is hoped it may not all be needed. 

Freight charges are rising and cargoes 
improving. In the last few months 
things have been much better, and 
therefore the provision is made that 
' no payments of subsidy for voyages 
carried out in 1937 shall be made unless 
it is established that the average level 
of freight rates for the year is less than 
for 1929. 

The policy of subsidy in this very 
important case seems to' be justified. 
The tramp owners have been helped 
through a very bad time. 

THE NOAH'S ARK MAN 

At Pool in Yorkshire, a little Wharfe- 
dalc village hot far from Leeds, live Mr 
and Mrs John Gall, both over 80. 

Mrs Gall went to Leeds to see Queen 
Victoria open the new Town Hall, and 
she and her husband remember the first 
paraffin lamp in the village. ■ i ' 

All that was long ago, but today 
children in the neighbourhood think o£ 
Mr Gall as the Noah’s Ark man, for he is 
famous for his wooden animals. They 
arc made from old boxes, and all are 
cleverly carved and painted. 


THE COLLECTION BOX 

The King George the Fifth collecting 
box outside the London Mansion-House 
had a record haul the other day when 
its collection was £110, together with a 
gold watch, a ring, four five-shilling 
pieces, and two four-shilling pieces. 


AWAKENING AFRICA 

The strike movement in France has 
spread to Morocco, encouraged by the 
organisation of the native workers by 
the French trade unions. 

• The workers affected include railway 
workers, omnibus drivers, and transport 
men. Soldiers have been called out in 
one or two cases to keep order. 

These native industrial troubles are 
symptomatic of the awakening of the 
peoples of Africa. 


CONQUEST OF SWEATING 

Minimum Rates in 50 Trades 

Although it seems, only the other year 
that Parliament adopted the Minimum 
Wage as a remedy for sweating, there 
are now no less than 50 trades in which 
minimum rates have been fixed. 

Sweating is a word hardly heard now, 
so excellent has been the work accom¬ 
plished. It was a term used to charac¬ 
terise the payment of wages so low that, 
they hardly served to maintain life. 

Still, however, women are so poorly 
paid that we find ; minimum rates for 
women as low as sixpence an hour; 
this is the cutlery minimum, and it 
■also applies to jute workers. Laundry 
workers get sevenpence, but we do not 
understand why cutlery pays less. In 
chain-making the women’s minimum is 
a shade under sixpence. 


SCHOOLBOYS FOR CANADA 

Bradford is to send 36 schoolboys to 
.Canada in Coronation year. 

Chosen by the City.Education Com¬ 
mittee, the lucky boys are to sail from 
Liverpool at the end of July. They'will 
disembark at Quebec, visit Montreal, 
Toronto, and other places of interest, 
and see the wonder of Niagara. 

Mr W. H. Rhodes is paying for the 
tour, and believes it will be of great 
educational value, -giving the boys an 
opportunity of seeing the achievements 
o,i British-people in the Dominions. 

THE BIG VISITOR 

Bridlington, the popular. Yorkshire 
seaside town, welcomes all sorts of 
visitors, hut it was surprised the other 
day when a whale came ashore. 

It died soon after being washed up, 
but crowds of people hurried to see the 
biggest living thing Bridlington has had 
this century. The grey body about 40 
feet long, and the huge tail waving in 
the air like.the rudder of a giant plane, 
■was an unusual sight indeed. 


A GLASS DISCOVERY 

Opaque To Heat ? 

Bohemia, which has sadly changed 
its name to Czecho-Slovakia, is the land 
of glass, where for centuries beautiful 
crystal has been made, and where today, 
in a commercial age, good cheap glass 
is produced as well as glass of quality. 

A Bohemian is now said to have 
invented a glass opaque, or nearly 
opaque, to heat. While it is transparent 
only to light it can he used to shut 
out heat—a boon for many purposes. 
As our readers know; light waves and 
heat waves do not differ in kind but in 
■ wavelength, and the inventor must have 
discovered how to prevent theheat waves 
from passing • through the fglass. The 
new substance is called " cool glass.” 


THE OLD MILL GRINDS ON 

For 139 years an old ■ mill at the 
Genadendal Mission Station in South 
Africa has carried out its work. Gena- 
clendal means Vale of Grace, 

Built in 1797, when the first corn was 
ground, this historic mill has just cele¬ 
brated its birthday. 

The mill was once flooded out, but 
apart from that it- has always worked 
perfectly. Farmers still use the mill, 
bringing their corn for miles. The mill 
grinds 4000 sacks a year, and more than 
half a million sacks of corn in its time. 


THE CHEERFUL GIVER 

Lord Iliffe has long been known by 
many .to be a generous man. Coventry 
is now sure of it. 

He has given to the city Allesley Hall, 
which was till lately his house there.' It 
is modern but finely planned, most of 
its reception rooms panelled in.oak ; but 
older than the house ar.e the fifty acres 
of gardens, shaded by notable cedars 
and cypresses and gay with flower-beds 
and rose-hung paths. There is a notable 
avenue, and the giver’s only condition 
is that nothing must be done to spoil it. 
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No Work ? 

* No work?. No work? No work 
' in a world like this ? 

- Nothing for brave men to do but 
to build up arms to blow one 
another to pieces ? 

; Nothing for nations to do but 

■ plan and plan , and build and 
' build, and spend and spend, on the 
' cannibalism which eats up the power 

and strength of tlie human race? 

, Wile the Hitlers and the Musso- 

v linis and the Stalins and all 
. Dictators sitting on their thrones 
or fighting for them look at the 
news from America, from the vast 
continent with all that Nature 
' could give it, with 130 million 
'people whose hand is against no 
'man, with, millions of pounds 
worth of gold in their cellars ? 

; . What is it that is happening 
there? The great rivers have 
burst their banks, a million people 
are homeless, and men are work¬ 
ing night and day to keep the 
waters back. 

Did you read the story of the 
little town of'Cairo in Illinois-, 
where the waters of the Ohio 
meet the Mississippi to flow down 
to New Orleans? Gaps have 
been made in the dykes to lead 
the waters away and 1000 en¬ 
gineers have raised the dykes all 
round the town. They are 62 
feet high as we write, and the 
waters have crept up to 58 feet, 
the river flowing along an aque¬ 
duct with its surface on a level 
with the street lamps. The 
people hope the walls will hold, 

■ and the mayor sent out a hopeful 
message to the world “ just to 
tell the world we’re here, and will 
be for a long long time." 

A thousand miles of. river is 
under the control of the Army, 
and plans have been made to 
move half p million people. The 
American Ambassador in London 
has hurried home because three- 
quarters of his city of Louisville 
was under water, with the tops 
of the gasholders looking like 
rafts on the floods. Hundreds of 
policemen have arrived by aero¬ 
planes and trains and hundreds 
. of doctors watch anxiously in 
hospital shanties with flickering 
lights from oil and candles, won¬ 
dering if disease will follow in 
the train of the flood, for in 
places, with all this water about, 
there is none to drink. Petrol 
tanks have burst, and the horror 
of fire and thirst have been added 
to the horror of the flood. 

No work "to do in a world like 
this ? Nothing for the nations 
to. come together about ? No¬ 
thing for millions of men to do 
in making life safe for us all ? 

It is not Civilisation but Barbarism 
<hat talks of war when Peace has so much 
work to do. 



The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London . 

above the hidden waters of the ancient Fiver 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



The Second Punishment 

^nother sad case of Press abuse is 
to be noted. • 

Some years ago a man was sentenced 
for a serious offence. He was released 
in January, and a few days later 
attended with his mother the funeral 
of his father. 

The papers would not let them alone. 
It was thought necessary to give an 
account of the release and of the 
funeral in papers of wide circulation, 
punishing again both the guilty and 
the innocent. One version says that 
" he escorted his mother to her car, 
and then, with his head and shoulders 
hidden beneath an umbrella, ran to 
another car.” 

There is a lovely word too often 
forgotten in such matters ; it is Com¬ 
passion. Why not let a punished 
man hide himself away in peace ? 

© 

• Good News For 180,000 

\ 

Jt is splendid news that at last a 
ten per cent increase of wages has 
been granted to all textile workers in 
Yorkshire, numbering about 180,090. 

Now these Yorkshire workers will 
all have one-tenth more to spend. 
They will buy the goods made by 
others, and their gain is something 
to rejoice in. 

But if we had "our way a National 
Wage Tribunal would, by continuous 
enquiry, relate wages to wealth and 
help the nation to advance as a whole. 
© ' 

Think Before You Act 

A reader sends its this old tale so well 
worth telling again. 

The wall of a monastery church was. 

to be enriched with a great 
painting, and a famous artist was 
commissioned to do the work. ■ So 
high was the wall that much scaffold¬ 
ing was needed for him to reach every 
part of it, and there sprang up a host 
of poles, and a great show of planks. 

Then the artist came. He climbed 
the scaffolding and stood facing the 
wall, his hands behind him. All day 
he stood there, or moved a very little 
to the right or left. The next day he 
was still standing there. He never 
mixed a colour, never picked up a 
brush. Not a stroke of work did he 
attempt even 011 the third day, nor 
yet on the fourth. Always he stood 
there with his hands behind him. 

At last the reverend Father spoke 
to him'. “ My son,” he said, “ you do 
not seem to be making much progress 
with the painting.” 

“Father,” the. artist replied, “the 
picture is now finished. All that 
' remains is to paint it on the wall." 

" © 

John Bunyan To Certain Ladies 

Beauty at best is but as fading flowers, 
Bright now, anon with darksome 
clouds it lowers. 

Tis but skin-deep, and therefore must 
■ decay; 

Time's blowing on it sends il quite away. 



Peace Note 

Tulgaria and Yugo-Slavia' have 
signed a Pact of Friendship ! 

That is excellent, for let it never 
be forgotten that the Great. War 
started in what is now Yugo-Slavia. 
Peace in the Balkans is a world 
interest, and the declaration that 
“ there shall be inviolable peace and 
sincere and perpetual friendship be¬ 
tween Yugo-Slavia and Bulgaria ” is 
a thing to rejoice in. 

: ' © 

Tip-Cat 

T J IERE arc more motoring 
learners this year. And many 
experts who need a lesson. 

. . 0 

American slang goes too far, say's a 
writer. It' certainly gets to Europe. 
□ • 

Landmarks —Mudstains. 

0 .' 

JJkesses, they say, can be made out of 
banana skins. Only for bananas. 

0 

An actor complains that some people 
always.laugh in the wrong place. 
Up their sleeve ? 

0 

Some people are always finding griev¬ 
ances. Are grieved if they cannot. 


Peter Puck 
Wants To 
Know 



If hedgehogs 
stick up for 
themselves 


JJustlers keep fit on fruit juice. Squeeze' 
a lot in a day. , 

0 

A chess champion swept the board. Yet 
it was said his game wasn’t so dusty. 

- ■ -0 ' 

yjODERN daughters clamour for motor- 
boats. Fathers arc landed with the 
expense. 

0 

JJodern girls shake off hojne ties, says 
a speaker. Boys put on school ties. 

0 

goME schools have ho hot-water A| -w* 
supply. So the ■ children JiA§^ 
cannot get into hot water. 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C N Calling the World 
T Tganda’s cotton crop is the biggest 
ever known. 

T»E record sum of £200,000 was raised 
by wireless appeals last year. 

T«E number of committals to prison 
has fallen in 30 years from 180,000 
to less than 60,000. ' 

J-Jospitals and charities share the 
^44,338 raised on the jubilee of 
Alexandra Rose Day last year. 

JUST AN IDEA 

Could the BBC invent some way of 
letting us know when the good items are 
coming so that we need not listen to the 
rubbish ? 


Upstairs With Beethoven 

Dy The Pilgrim 

TTie sister and brother run a news¬ 
agent’s shop. 

The business is not big, and the 
street is not one of the busiest in the 
neighbourhood. Still, they make their 
customers very welcome, and always 
have a smile. Nothing is too much 
■trouble. If they have not the 
periodical you want they will get it. 
It will be a pleasure. 

We looked in one day and found 
the brother attending to three or four 
customers, bustling about in one of his 
little "rush hours.” Somewhere (we 
were not sure whether it was in their 
house or next door) someone was 
playing the piano. When our turn to 
be served came we said, “You are 
working to music today.” • : 

“Yes,” said the brother. “Annie’s 
upstairs with Beethoven.” 

We did not express our surprise 
that Annie should be able to play 
Beethoven in the brilliant way we 
could hear it being played] but we 
were still more surprised a' few days 
after when we were in the shop again. 
The sister served us, and again there 
was the sound of music. 

“There is always music here,” we 
said. 

" Yes,” she replied. " Henry’s up¬ 
stairs with Beethoven—just half an 
hour off from business, you know.” 

© 

At the Bottom of the List 

A Yorkshire schoolgirl was rather 
surprised the other day to find 
that officially she was unintelligent. 

All her teachers knew her to b'c a 
good little worker, steady and depend¬ 
able ; and at every examination she 
had conie out, if not at the top of her 
class, certainly high up the list. Now 
the intelligence test put her near the 
bottom. 

It seems to us that the modern craze 
for discovering the intelligence index 
of a student is no better than trying to 
catch a roomful of smoke in a paper 
bag. We have seen hundreds of 
questions set in intelligence tests, and 
the conclusion we have always been 
driven-to is that there lias never been 
an examiner wise enough to discover 
the real intelligence of • an examinee 
answering his baffling questions. We 
think the day cannot be far off when 
enlightened educationists will look 
back on our Intelligence Era as one of 
the dark ages of education, classing 
some of the queries with Mrs Mang- 
nall’s Histories and the Rhyming 
Geographies of long ago. 

© , ; 

St Anselm’s Prayer 

O. Merciful God, fill our hearts, we 
pray Thee, with the graces of Thy 
Holy Spirit; with love, joy, peace, 
long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, 
faith, meekness, temperance. Teach 
us to love those who hate us ; to 
pray for. those who despitefully use 
us^ that we may,be the children of 
Tlfee, our Father, who makest Thy 
sun to shine on the evil and on the 
good, and sendest rain on the just and 
on the unjust. 
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OLE MAN RIVER 
BREAKS HIS CHAINS 

America’s Greatest Flood 

RUIN AND DESOLATION 

For a fortnight vast areas of the 
eastern United States have cowered 
under the tyranny of a flooded river. 

The Ohio is the tyrant-in-chief. It is 
a river navigable from Pittsburg, and 
975 miles long.before it joins the Missis¬ 
sippi at Cairo. It flows through Penn¬ 
sylvania and Ohio, where Cincinnati is 
oil its banks; it touches Illinois, 
Indiana, Kentucky, and West Virginia, 
and wherever it touches it has brought 
ruin. It has turned an area bigger than 
■ England into a desert of water. No 
prehistoric .flood which overwhelmed 
Mesopotamia was vaster. ' It has made 
a million people homeless. 

No New Thing 

The floods of the Ohio or of the 
Mississippi are no new thing. . Measures 
have been taken in the past to counter 
them by building raised banks (levees) 
alongside the rivers, or cutting dykes to 
carry away the . flood waters. But in 
face of a sudden rise of the rivers, 
brought about by melting snows and an 
unexpected heavy rainfall, these pre¬ 
cautions are of no avail. In Southern 
England the January rainfall brought 
about floods in the Thames Valley. In 
the United States the floods and the 
disaster were multiplied a thousandfold. 

The tale of ruin and desolation will 
not wholly be told when the floods sub¬ 
side. Already it'is appalling; and the 
threat that it might become worse when 
floods in, the Mississippi valley’followed 
those of the Ohio made it necessary to 
provide for the removal of another half 
million people from the threatened area. 

Sweeping on at 90 Miles a Day 

There is something" terrible in the 
thought of the turgid flood of the Ohio 
sweeping westward at the rate of 90 miles 
a day. Though dykes were strengthened 
and levees raised, there was always a 
fear that when this wall of .water 
reached Cairo, or Memphis below Cairo, 
on the Mississippi, the defences would 
not bear the strain. 

This much we may read/ and make 
out for ourselves with the help of the 
map. But, thanks to the aeroplane, 
pictures have been presented to us of 
what such floods look like. A plane set 
out from New York on a thousand-mile 
journey above them. It came to West 
Virginia, and there the town of Wheeling 
barely stood above yellow waters lapping 
the window-sills of farmhouses and idle 
factories. 

Then Cincinnati, a town of half a 
million inhabitants, appeared above 
the flood, looking, as one observer said, 
like a fabulous place of toy houses and 
bridges sunk in flat brown glass. Most 
of the streets were under water; 
bridges across the river began and 
ended in it. Factories stood smokeless ; 
in tens of thousands of houses water 
was up to their first or second floors, 

A Vast Watery Plain 

Farther dowh the valley the river 
sprawled over the country. - No roads 
were to be seen except where they 
climbed out of the inland sea up snow- 
covered hills. At Louisville, as far as the 
eye could reach, it found nothing but a 
mud-coloured, watery plain. The water 
was deeper than at Cincinnati. The 
housetops showed like coloured tiles. 

In the same dreary ocean floated 
Jeffersonville and New Albany in 
Indiana. No sign of life appeared in 
them, no movement in the canals which 
a month ago were Streets. No wisp of 
smoke appeared from the farmhouses 
of the rich agricultural country there¬ 
abouts, not a horse nor a cow in the 
fields. Ruin and desolation peered up 
from an endless desert of water. 

Nevertheless Americans can be trusted 
to make the best of it. Troops were 


The Children 


DRAMA OF A BEAR 

A Tale of the Streets, a 
Prison, and the Zoo 

THE LAST PERFORMANCE 

This story, as moving as any of the 
kind we know, begins with our own 
share in it. 

Driving through Kent one' lovely day 
before the war, we witnessed a scene a 
Salvator Rosa might have painted and a 
George Borrow have described. 

A little group of foreign gipsies, the 
men handsome but fierce-looking, the 
women swarthy, • hung with barbaric 
jewellery, yet beautiful to look upon, 
centred about a bear, a poor thin 
creature whose wretched coat showed 
how evil were its fortunes. 

While the rest collected money from 
sightseers, the leader of the party 
managed the muzzled bear, which was 
led by. a chain attached to a ring 
through'its nose. On halting, the bear 
rose from its all-fours gait, and, catching 
a long stout staff which its owner threw 
it, marched inacircle with it,and returned 
it to its owner. ■. - • .... 

A Cruel Display 

A tug at the ring through its Hose 
caused the poor animal to turn somer¬ 
saults ; then, in obedience to another 
tug, off it went to another display a 
little way along the street. The whole 
performance was an abomination of 
cruelty, but there being no police in 
sight, and no time to seek them in a 
strange town, it was impossible to do 
anything for this, the last performing 
bear to be seen in England’s streets. 

The owner was arrested soon after and 
sent to gaol, and we imagined that that 
would end the matter. It really only 
closed the second act, and it happens 
that Sir Peter Chalmers Mitchell has now 
ublishcd the story in his interesting 
00k “ My Fill of Days.” 

On the conviction of its owner the 
police took the bear to Sir Peter (who 
was, of course, the famous Secretary of 
the Zoo who made it such a splendid 
place), and asked him to house it at the 
Zoo. He gave it a comfortable den, but 
no efforts of the keepers could persuade 
it to friendliness. It retreated, he says, 
to a small dark sleeping-box at the back 
of the den, and for several weeks came 
out only at night to take the food and 
water placed for it. And' so our play 
seems .to end in utter melancholy. 

Reunited 

But there came a new chapter. Re-, 
leased from prison the man went to the 
Zoo to reclaim his bear, and, wondering 
what would happen. Sir Peter went to 
see, doubtful as to what could be done. 

As usual, the bear was lurking in the 
dark. Sir Peter had the door of the cage 
opened. The man made a little grunting 
noise and crawled into the cage, putting 
his head into the sleeping-box. 

The bear came out at once, put its paws 
on its master's shoulders, and began to 
lick his face. The two rolled on the floor 
together in an ecstasy of happiness. 

If we can believe that the kindness 
continued, how happy would be the end 
of our sad little drama ! 


Continued Srora the previous column 

sent to police the flooded towns and to 
superintend the removal of the country 
people from the threatened areas. Air¬ 
craft brought medical supplies to the 
hospitals, regiments of doctors filled 
the hospitals to take care of the patients 
streaming in with influenza, or 
threatened with typhoid from polluted 
waters. Drinking water was sent in 
tanks by rail wherever the rail could run. 

The first news of disaster came from 
the large towns, which were also the 
first to rally to meet it; but from 
hundreds of small towns and villages 
in the States bordering the Ohio came 
word of communities isolated and lives 
lost—but always with thrilling tales of 
the efforts of rescuers to help and save. 


s Newspaper 

ARE WE DONE 
FOR? 

Mussolini and the> 
Democracies 

The Democracies are done for.' 

. Signor Mussolini 

It is worth while to look into so sad 
and serious a statement. Most of us 
may have had no idea that, we were done 
for until Mussolini told us. Let us look 
at some of the facts. 

Our own country has made solid pro¬ 
gress in every field during these critical 
years. Social problems have not been 
neglected. Education is better. Industry 
and commerce have increased. Today 
a million more are at work than three 
years ago, and foreign trade increases. 

In 1935 a sum of 217 million pounds 
was raised for new enterprises here and. 
in the Empire, 50 million more than in 
1934, and last year there was an eight 
per cent increase in the bankers’ clear¬ 
ing figures. Eight per, cent , is also the 
average increase in our industrial output 
for each year since 1931. In the last 
resort the amount of gold held by a 
country is an index of its prosperity, and, 
at market -price, we now have in our 
vaults ten times more than in 1931. 

Increase in the Empire’s Trade 

All our people are sharing in this 
increased prosperity, as the figures of the 
savings banks show. 

Two vital statistics must be added : our 
infantile mortality rate is down to 59 per 
1000 and marriages have reached almost 
the highest figure ever recorded. 

The Empire as a whole has steadily 
increased its share in world trade from 
26 per cent in 1931 to 30 per cent in 1935. 

Canada b a s halved her unemployed 
in four years, and last year increased 
her national income by 120 million to 
930 million pounds. 

Australia now. shows a surplus in her 
Budget and has reduced her taxation, 
while New Zealand last year increased 
her imports by 15 per cent and her 
exports by 23 per cent in value. 

Prosperity in South Africa 

South Africa is an outstanding example 
of what the democratic principle stands 
for. Her two races have bound them¬ 
selves together for the common weal, with 
the result that no country is prospering 
more. To her national surplus of three 
million pounds last year the increased 
profits of her Post Office and Customs 
contributed over two-thirds. 

As for America, nothing is more 
certain than that only her faith in her 
democratic institutions saved the coun¬ 
try from revolution five years ago. Her 
people were free to choose their deliverer, 
and they chose a man who was to work 
for the.majority and not the minority of 
his fellow citizens. Much of the work he 
did with Congress was undone by anti¬ 
quated courts, but unemployment was 
halved and trade revived, while 150 
million pounds of foreign capital was 
invested in America in 1935. There is a 
wave, of confidence across the Atlantic 
that every-Dictator would give his heart 
for, a confidence reaching to Cape Horn. 

Thrift in Sweden 

Of all the democratic countries in 
Europe Franco has been bearing the 
hardest burden. Her very freedom of 
thought and discussion has seemed to 
add to her difficulties, but this freedom 
has leavened the whole nation, which has 
at last set its economic house in order 
and has now very few unemployed. 1 

The Scandinavian countries are more 
happily placed on the map, but de¬ 
mocracy is as strong there as ever. 
Sweden especially is a go-ahead land of 
virile workers. One in. every three of 
its six million people has a Post Office 
Savings account. 

What have the Dictator countries to 
show compared with such a record ? 

Ask Herr Hitler and Signor Mussolini 
what signs of economic prosperity ' they 
have to show. \ 
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THE BOYS OF SENGA 
SCHOOL 

A Memory of an English 
Lady - 1 

The African boys of a school at 
Senga in Central Africa recently held 
a memorial service in their new school 
chapel. 

The chapel has been built by their 
headmaster, Mr Norman Porritt, in 
memory of his wife,‘who died there two 
years ago. She was. born among the 
Africans, for her father and mother 
were missionaries of the London Mission¬ 
ary Society in Central Africa, and she 
herself became a missionary and taught 
for a time.in the famous school of Miss 
Mabel Shaw at Mbereshi. Then she 
married Mr Porritt, the son of a well- 
known and popular journalist in Fleet 
Street, and went to help him in his 
school at Senga, . But she had not been 
there long when she suddenly fell ill 
and died. " Mama Porritt was serving 
you to the end,” someone reminded the 
boys of the school when the memorial 
chapel was dedicated. “ She died on a 
Tuesday, but on the Saturday she was 
mending your blankets for you.” 

The Lighted Candles 

The chapel is built of bricks fired on 
the spot from native clay. It has Gothic, 
arches and a' thatched roof. Across the 
chancel hangs a curtain of native bark 
cloth, and on the floor is a blue carpet 
woven by the students of Tigerkloof, the 
great L M S training college for Africans 
in South Africa. 

Mr Porritt has sent a description of 
the memorial service, which was led by 
Miss Mabel Shaw, The chapel was ablaze 
with candlelight and flowers, red for 
sacrifice, yellow for obedience, white for 
holiness, purple for kingship. The boys 
led a procession into the chapel, each 
carrying an unlighted candle, which 
during the service they lit from the 
great candle representing Our Lord—the 
Chief, as the Africans say. Then, care¬ 
fully shading their candles, they marched 
out singing back to the school yard, 
where they dispersed in silence, No 
Senga boy is ever likely to forgot the 
impressive service in memory of an 
English lady who had loved them, and 
who died serving them. 

TWO OLD LADIES OF 
CRETE 

In the ruins of a small round building 
near Candia in Crete have - been found 
two terra-cotta figures of goddesses. 
They are thought to have been made 
-about 1300 years before Christ, and are 
.among the finest and most interesting 
statues of their kind in the island. 

Old as they are, they are among the 
youngest figures of the Minoari period, 
arid show that long after the age in 
which .the great palaces of Knossos were 
at the height of their glory there were 
modellers in clay, many of them 
remarkably fine craftsmen. The statues 
arc interesting also because they must 
have been made after the catastrophes 
which overwhelmed Crete toward the 
end of the Bronze Age, and figures of 
this kind may well have been common in 
the island when the Greeks arrived. 

The smaller of the two figures shows a 
goddess with sacred horns and two doves 
on her head ; and the larger, believed 
to be older, is of a goddess with her arms 
raised from the elbow. She wears a 
necklace and a crown adorned with 
three poppy-pods. 

OLD BETSY'S HOME 

After living 65 years in one house, 
Mrs Betsy Houghton of Irthlingborough 
in Northamptonshire has died at 100, 
three weeks after moving out of her 
old home. 
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The Chile 



Russia’s Relapse Into 
Barbarism 

WHAT DO THE MOSCOW TRIALS MEAN ? 


Australia’s First Colonists • Livei 


|n the second Moscow trial for con : 

spiracy of the last remnants of 
Lenin’s band of revolutionaries we 
seem to see the Russian' Soviet 
. devouring its own children. . ' ; ... 

, .The most astounding. " confessions.’’ 
have..been, made, by . the prisoners, too 
wild , to • beligve, yet made with the 
probability of death in front of them, 

. What. is 'the secret - of •'. the - impulse 
which destroys ■ the men of the Soviet 
while the work their brains planned goes 
on ? Trotsky made the Red Army the 
sure shield of Russia; and. he is a fugitive 
with a price on his head. Radek, the' 
journalist of the Soviet’s official news¬ 
paper, was the' man who' upheld the 
Five-Year Plan in the eyes of Russia 
while the rest of the world scoffed at it. 
Sokolnikoff, a few years ago Ambassador 
. in London, had the harder, task of put¬ 
ting Russian finances in order. Yet all 
that these and . others who kept' the 
bridge’with Lenin, can .say when they 
are brought into court is the gladiator’s 
word to Caesar : " Tliosc who are about 
to die salute thee.” 

Starvation Under the Tsars 

• But , why these men who were ■. so 
lately honoured in their, own country 
should now confess to a . traitorous 
conspiracy against it, as. well as against 
the Diotator Stalin who.holds them in 
the hollow of his hand, is only one side 
of a more bewildering puzzle. How can 
these things be in a country which, 
owing to the driving force behind the 
Soviet rule, has made such mighty 
efforts to drag itself out of the mire to 
which the Revolution brought it ? , 

We do not forget the- place the 
Soviet has won for itself-among the’ 

. Great Powers of,.the world .when every 
.man’s hand was against it, 'and every 
• honest man’s mind shrank in horror 
from the crimes committed in its name. 
But we cannot, withhold admiration 
from the way itAlms'rebuilt the. daily 
life of its people. ■ ’.It Lseemgcl at first 
that its Five-Year Plan would destroy 
the staple of Russia’s wealth aiid power,. 
the- peasantry. - The. communal farms 
which.were substituted for. the peasant's 
small-holdings were a byword of failure. 
But ', skilled farming over large areas 
is. now a success, which promises’to 
. remove from the Russian people the., 
threat, of starvation which used always, 
to hang over large numbers of them in' 
the days of the Tsars. .; 

Ready To Try Anything New 

■ When American or British engineers' 
first .went to Russia, to organise indus- ' 
tries • their complaints of the stupidity' 
and unteachableness of the ' Russian ■ 
workman were endless ; yet,, in spite of 
many blunders and continual* suspicion 
in the factories and workshops, ,a very 
large 'proportion- of ■ the Russian, people 
who had never seen a machine-have 


been made, factory hands. A very 
backward people, is today rapidly 
, becoming industrialised. ' ' 

1 Whether the old wine is being poured 
too fast into the new, bottles we may. 
not attempt to say;, but the astonishing 
• thing about this' backward- people is 
their readiness to try anything : neiv. 
Some time, ago an account was. sent :to 
the C N of a Russian scheme for making 
coal-gas down in a coal mine and pouring 
it at once into a gas : hokler sunk there. • 
It seemed rather a wild scheme, and’ we 
submitted it'to an; English expert, who 
said that a year before lie had cross-' 
examined the Russian ' engineer about 
it, and ivas'satisfied that it was. feasible 
and was working.- But the. comment 
he added was more important. These : 
Russians, he said, seem to have skipped 
the tumblings of the last century, and 
to have taken hold of the inventions 
of the present century with' youthful 
minds. They would try anything. 

A New Land on the Arctic 

, : Tliis youthful attitude of mind in a 
: country sunk Tor centuries in semi- 
barbarism is evident also in the.way 
they, are expanding to the boundaries, 
of their vast territory. . They are making 
a hew land on the borders of the Arctic 
and a new’ seaway at the same time. ' 
They are exploiting The mineral wealth 
of the Ural Mountains and the desert of ’ 
Kazakstan. They are spreading medi¬ 
cal services by rail and plane from the ' 
Crimea to Kamchatka. They arc ex¬ 
ploiting Siberia and pushing. a new 
railway across it to supplement the oiie 
which was interrupted at Lake Baikal. 

Yet,, while the world wonders at all 
this civilised advance, and is asked by 
the Soviet at every opportunity to 
admire it, ;the trial at Moscow, reveals 
that , behind the pasteboard portico is • 
a slough of deadly weaknesses within. •" 

Ruling By Fear ' . 

If Russia’s Soviet is built ori strong 
foundations'* it should be beyond the 
power of any man to assail it. Trotsky ; 
was a danger to’ Stalin because the Red 
Army might- have followed him.; but 
-what' could a . clever journalist like 
Radek, • or, a mild . diplomat -like 
Sokolnikoff,- do’ to bring down- the man r 
of steel ? . .. -; 

If we take these . “ confessions ” at 
tlie Moscow trial' at their face value the 
^conspirators might; have' done ' a' good * 
deal in combination; but who can believe ' 
these strange declarations of intentions 
to sell their country ? It docs not make - 
sense. . : 

Only one answer to the mystery i's 
possible.' ' Russia’ was built oh fear. 
Stalin must ride by fear. But fear is a- 
poison that infects the State and all 
who seek to guide it. While' craven • 
fear rules •Russia -it can never hope to '. 
rise above barbarism. 


New Irish Bridge—Farmers of on Island In Lough Erne who toko their donkeys and 
rnrts to market by boot will soon bo obis to cross toths mainland by this new bridge 


The Gigantic Lake 


L ake Mead in Arizona, U S A, is two 
years old, for it was on February i, 
1935, that a great steel gate weighing 
three million pounds was lowered, and 
the mighty Colorado River, was here first 
made to obey man’s will. The lake 
whicli began to form on that day behind 
the great Boulder Dam has been named 
after Dr Elwood Mead, the conimis- 
'sioncr who had the work in, charge. 

The new lake grew rapidly during its 
first six months, reaching a length of 
84 miles and a depth of 286 feet. Now, 
at two years, it is something over 95. 
miles long and.,435 feet , deep; it has 
twenty miles still , to grow before it 
can' be considered grown up. A sturdy 
athlete who undertook to walk round 


its shore-line today would ' journey 
as far as from Southampton to Cape 
Wrath. Lake Mead is the biggest man- 
anade lake in the world, and the : great 
• dam’that has'caused it to form is one 
of the biggest engineering feats man has 
ever performed. The area it drains for 
its waters is over twice the size of the 
United Kingdom ; the mass of concrete 
that holds it in place in Black Canyon- 
weighs over 300 million tons. 

But, mighty as the marvel is on the.; 
material side, it is mightier'still in repre¬ 
senting the 'cooperative effort of‘ seven 
■ States • which were ' able ; to' overcome 
their jealousies; and pool-Their differ¬ 
ences' in order to accomplish this work 
for the common good. Picture on page 11 
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At School in London—Learning the intricacies of an electric sw 
School in Great TIchfleld Street; and the spinning class at C( 
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[pool Cathedral • Trades at School She Saw Charlotte Bronte 

Writing Jane 


Flood Waters—Tho woll-kept lawns in the moat of Hampton Court 
Palace have been lost to view beneath, flood-waters of the Thames 


iflh Above Liverpool—Workmen engaged in building the 
ntral tower of Sir Qilbert Scott’s great new cathedral 


Two ladies living in Leeds today 
7 remember • someone who saw . 
Charlotte Bronte writing Jane Eyre. 

Their grandparents were married at 
Haworth’ by Patrick - Bronte, father of 
the three immortal sisters, and one of 
their aunts had Charlotte Bronte for a 
Sunday-school teacher. 

; It was this aunt who told her nieces 
stories, of Charlotte, stories which the 
two ladies in Leeds treasure to this'day. 
Many 7 a time their aunt, as a girl, would 
call at the parsonage (now the Bronte 
Museum and one of the most wonderful 
and pathetic houses in England) and see 
Charlotte bustling about and stopping 
now and then to scribble in a little book. 
She would never say what she was doing, 
but once she said, “ You will know one 
day.” Not till long afterwards was it 
found that she had been writing notes 
for Jane Eyre. ■ < ■ 

-Even when the book was published 
Charlotte kept her secret, though she lent 
a copy of'it to ’ her Sunday-school 
scholar. The scholar, the aunt of the two 
ladies -in Leeds, did not know that 
Curfer Bell was her own teacher, but she 
was fascinated by the book, reading it 
in bed by candlelight, and when she 
returned it she was able to say how much 
she had enjoyed every word. 

At this time of day it is pleasant to 
think that Charlotte’s pupil was uncon¬ 
sciously giving the author of Jane Eyre 
an intensely happy moment, one of few 
in her short and sad life. 

The home -of the Brontes is one of the 
many places of pilgrimage described in 
Arthur, Mee’s Enchanted Land', 'and we 
take the following from a chapter of 
memories in it. 

. It. is in the stark nakedness of the 
. Yorkshire moors that we find ourselves 
in the grip of one of' the bitterest 
, memories of the past, and yet with some¬ 


thing romantic that .will not be torn 
away from it, and something in it of an! i 
unconquerable hope. Wc are thinldng 
of Haworth and the home of the Brontes; > 
tho home of suffering and struggle where • 
dauntless spirits strove against tre- ( 
mendous odds and genius flamed and 
burned up quickly. • . 

; It is a simple stone parsonage, with a 
little garden at the front, stone floors, ; 
and six or seven smalt rooms. There are 
few places anywhere' that seem more ’ 
intimate. Here is tlie door into Patrick’s ' 
room, where ;he took his meals alone. 
Here-is the old-fashioned ' piano with ' 
little shelves for'candles,* and tlie couch ; 
on which Emily died.' Here is the table 
round which they talked hour after hour, : 
telling' stories to each other, and the 
little bedroom nine feet by five .where" 
six children played. Is there another 
room like it ? It has a cradle in'which 
Charlotte, Emily, and Anne were rocked. 1 
It has pictures .they painted and pencil 
sketches, on the walls. Some of the 
things it has have been about the world ; 
and have come back from the continents ' 
to this little room! The: very lamp is here 
which throw its light on the manuscript 
of Jane Eyre as it was written, the . 
temperance pledge poor Brariwell signed 
in a moment of high resolve. Emily’s 
writing-desk, as she left it, with letters 
and newspaper cuttings; and there is the 
comb which fell from her hand when she 
died. There is. a' tcacosy worked by 
Charlotte, a sampler she ‘made when she - 
was ten, and her workbasket with tho > 
silks and reels as she arranged them when - 
she died ; and there is a lock of her hair.. . 

We should be here at night and see the 
light fading on the wild moors, and 
should come back and walk about,the 
parsonage, and see the flickering lamps . 
in the rooms, if we .would know how true 
it is that these brave spirits haunt 
the earth. I 


The Dodo & the Archaeopteryx 


shboard at the Trades Training 
<Kirs Lano School, Grove Park 


A Balancing Feat—Meals for 30 
people from a caf6 in Tokyo 


A ll children seem to know the saying, ■ 
’’Keep a thing seven years and 
you will find a use for it." 

, Scientists say something of the sort, : 
only the number of the years they 
• stipulate is thousands or millions. But ' 
they, have sadly learned that a common- 
placc.may mount to fabulous value even 
in the course of generations. : 

Our Natural History Museum has just 
had to pay heavily to acquire, not the 
body or tlie skeleton of a dodo, but . 
a ‘painting of one by a Dutch artist 
who, before his death in .1OC2, made 
three studies of a captive dodo at 
Amsterdam. Now that'the bird has 
Vanished from the book of life even its 
picture is worth a fortune. • 

The strange thing is that, although . 
nobody seems to remember it, we once 
had a live dodo in England, a dodo 
'which might have sat for its portrait in 
Alice in Wonderland had not great men 1 
proved themselves capable of folly as 
astonishing as that of maids who burn 
precious manuscripts and makers of’ 
toys who cut up coveted parchments 
rich with writings to make drums and 
battledores; 

The.dodo lived in England in tlie 17th ' 
century, brought here from Mauritius, 
where the pigs and dogs of settlers were 
fast killing off the lemainder’ of the 
survivors. ' Good Elias Ashmoln, who 
left.such a treasury of rarities to Oxford 
University—the incomparable Ashmo- 
lea'n Museum—bequeathed,"as ’part of 
lvis gift, the preserved body of this dodo,' 
whose death preceded his own, and at the 
university it remained from 1(199 to 1855. 

Then an incredibly stupid don threw 
it away with a sniff of contempt, and an ’ 
extinct bird, worth more than its"weight 
in radium, was on the scrapheap'. By a 
last favour Fortune decreed that two 
■ fragments of the discarded mummy 


should. bo saved, from the, wreck—the 
head and one foot. Of. that head and 
one foot our. proud Natural History 
Museum has plaster-models—no more. 
But they cannot throw stones at.Oxford, 
for their own house is of gla^s, as it were. 

During the early, part of last century 
they had an .official who for eight years, 
exercising his right as assistant director, 
gleefully lit annual .bonfires of birds 
and animals which,, it is now, known, 
were truly priceless. The species to 
which the* tilings belonged are, extinct; 
there are no copies of the specimens 
that were burnt. • ■ . .. . 

; One of the most precious things the 
Natural History Museum has.is a bird 
as extinct as the.dodo, .but millions of 
years older. . One day last: century a 
man in. Bavaria,-quarrying stone for a 
lithographer to print, from, split open a 
slab and found that he had broken.into 
two halves a bird, .leaving it divided as 
we divide a herring. . 

It was ah archaeopteryx, the earliest 
bird ever found,- a bird with the teeth 
and tail of a reptile, with claws on its 
wings for climbing ; fully feathered, but 
with its tail-feathers springing 'from the 
joints of the reptile-like vertebrae of 
that organ. ■ 

Nature, like the Oxford don with the 
dodo, had thrown away the rest. There 
is only one archaeopteryx in the world, 
and that lies in its stony matrix at South 
Kensington. Berlin has a somewhat 
similar specimen, ‘ but it is not an 
archaeopteryx. The only one on earth 
of its kind has’ been saved after lying 
hidden for' millions of years in the silt 
which settled on it bn the lagoon where 
it had fallen on its breast to die, there 
to change, with' the dust that covered it, 
into stone for it lithographer’s use. That 
is why the museum calls the archae¬ 
opteryx its most precious fossil. ■ 
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The Wonderful Home of a Million Things 


London will be the hub of the world this summer, and vast multitudes 
will be wondering where to go and what to see. We have the finest 
galleries and museums on earth, filled with wonderful and beautiful 
things; and we propose to look at some of them from time to time for 


the help of those who have an opportunity to visit them in the Coronation 
months. Here we look round one of the finest of all our great museums, 
the new home of a million things which tells the story of the earth for 
500 million years. It is the Geological Museum, a charming place to visit. 


B 


N ever has knowledge been more allur¬ 
ingly displayed than here, where a 
child who can read may understand 
how the world grew up, what it is made 
of, how its minerals, its soils, its moun¬ 
tains, its valleys, -its rivers, and \seas, 
and lakes came to their present form 
and size. That noted, the child may grasp 
the astonishing story of the use to which 
these constituents of the earth are put. 

' The hundreds of cases, each of two 
compartments, are grouped in series, 
and for each series a scholarly hand has 
written in homely terms the story of 
the section, and for every exhibit its 
popular and scientific names and its 
place of origin. Everywhere arc photo¬ 
graphs to excite and stimulate imagina¬ 
tion, showing the almost incredible fold¬ 
ing of rocks of all sorts ; the effect of 
weather and water in shaping the face. 
of the land—the Toad Rock at Tunbridge 
Wells, for example, shaped by wind- 
erosion ; valleys cut through hills by 
streams which have brought soil to make 
fertile homes for man and beast; views 
of volcanoes in eruption, of rock re¬ 
duced by subterranean heat and issuing 
as smoke, as in the Valley of Ten 
Thousand Smokes in Alaska; of lava 
flowing as an incandescent river, of ice 
flowing as a glacier. The cases tell the 
story in terms of material and time ; 
the photographs illustrate it with the 
latest news from the camera. 

The Days Before Man 

ut there is something even more at¬ 
tractive than the photographs. The 
museum has a series of splendid dioramas, 
each behind its sheet of glass and lighted 
within, like a scene on some great stage, 
arrested in mid-action, with material, 
form,' colour, and \ atmosphere true to 
life and scale. . < 

There is one of a sunlit English 
tropical swamp in the days when forest 
on forest was forming and falling, to 
become converted into coal. Here are 
the types of trees wliipli changed to 
coal, and between them flits a giant 
dragonfly. A later diorama shows Eng¬ 
land in its arid epoch, when the green 
land has become a desert. Millions of 
years pass, and, lo, in the Thames Valley, 
here is Man at last, a grim, ape-jawed 
man who has just left his cave to hurl 
a rough flint at a wild boar. 

Other dioramas show us Vesuvius in 
eruption—a masterpiece of realism, 
with angry red flame flickering and 
leaping in the cone ; an Alaskan glacier ; 
the isle of Staffa ; the Needles and Alum 
Bay ; Penrhyn slate quarry, with its 
machinery and terraced banks ; Cheddar 
Cave, faithful yet in its very truth as 
fantastic as a Heath Robinson creation ; 
Lulworth Cove and Stair Hole, with 
the rocks folded like the coils of a ship’s- 
cable loose; a tableau representing 
blasting and steam navvies at work ex¬ 
cavating Northampton ironstone, which, 
mined in this way to a depth of 40 
feet below the surface, is so fine, we are 
told, that it is used in the furnaces as a 
flux. Men, machinery, and railway arc 
all at work here before us., 

Lines of Volcanoes 

PQUAi.LY v striking is the diorama showing 
us the Anglo-Iranian oilfield, with 
.its wells,' derricks, motor vehicles, rail¬ 
way and train, houses, offices, ware¬ 
houses, a river, and in the distance, 
behind the red hills, mountains sleeping 
under snow. 

There are several great contour maps 
depicting old centres of British volcanic 
activity; maps showing us the geo¬ 
graphical changes that have occurred 
over the globe as a result of successive 
epochs ; and another, of immense size, 
presenting the world with its volcanoes' 
dotted like scarlet sins along lines of 
weakness,, strung together, as beads on a 
necklace in Central America, in Japan, 
'in the Dutch East Indies, and among 


various groups of oceanic islands. How 
solid and safe Australia looks with no red 
mark to mar its surface, and how happily 
free Great Britain,- ; where volcanic 
energy was once so appalling! 

Scattered about the building are 
these : an immense copy, in one block of 
Portland stone, of the Fariiese statue of 
Hercules; which sends us upstairs to 
look into the secret, of a piece- of the 
same .stone which accident has revealed 
as a cemetery of past life, teeming with 
shellfish from a vanished sea; colossal 
. fossilised vertebrae of an elephant of an 
extinct species; and, almost first in 
special interest to everyone who sees it, 
a vivid Geological Column. 

The Pillar of Knowledge 

HThe column, a hollow structure eight or 

ten feet high, five-sided, and apparent¬ 
ly of parchment or similar material; is 
lighted within to show us on successive 
faces nearly 500 million years of develop¬ 
ment of the earth’s crust as it passes: 
through each epoch,, the epochs marked 
in turn by the effects of volcanic activity 
(ice. ages, tropical, arid, frigid, and 
temperate periods), signalised .by the 
development and evolution of plant • 
life on the one hand, and, on the other, 
of life advancing here along two parallel 
lines—the one from spiders and. archaic . 
insects, through the trilobites, ammon¬ 
ites, belemnites, sea-urchins, and crabs 
to modern insects and Crustacea; the 
other by way of the-lampreys, fishes, 
sharks, amphibia, marine and river rep¬ 
tiles,, to the mammal-like reptiles, the 
turtles, the reptiles that filled the land, 
the water, and the sky, to the toothed ; 
birds, the earliest primitive warm¬ 
blooded four-legged creatures, on to true 
birds and true mammal?, culminating in • 
elephants,, flesh-eaters,' the apes, and 
Man himself. ■ 

- Such is the Pillar of Knowledge ; for 
witness of its statements the evidence is 
all about us,* and we turn to examine it. 

We reach the ground floor by an arch 
of interest and beauty, composed of five 
varieties of marble, and then plunge 
into the secrets of the composition of 
London and the , neighbourhood ; to 
marvel at its immense depth of clay, 
its fossilised sandstone, its iron-bearing 
limestone (once a mass of life), and its 
iron deposits found in the cracks and 
crevices of earlier rocks. Here is sand 
become stone, in various forms. 

From Clay To Rock 

NT ext we reach the clay of the Weald, 

1 ' varying between 260 and 600 feet 
thick, with its shelly limestone full of 
fossils, and tlie clay limestone we call 
Sussex marble ; red clay, yellow clay, 
clay like mottled cheese, and clay solidi¬ 
fied to rock. 

A stride and we have rocks formed 
by pressure without heat, then rocks 
entirely due to heat, volcanic rocks, and; 
with these, -volcanic ash, wonderfully 
coloured, turned again to solid rock. 
Here 4 are schists looking like blended 
pearl and silver, or like stately patterned 
chromium. Then we see the gamut of 
change by which limestone becomes 
marble of varying .lines and textures ; 
and ■ columns of gypsum resembling 
sculptured ice. . ' • 

But love of beauty and wonder draws 
us to the centre of this room where, in 
lighted cases with curved and non¬ 
reflecting glass, is the*whole range, of 
gems and rare stones. . 

Here are diamonds which might enable 
the engineer to. tunnel the proudest 
mountain on earth. We see the de¬ 
posits in which these gems are found, 
water-worn pebbles from rivers and 
their,banks in which, the loveliest of all 
diamonds arc brought to light. . One 
diamond here is actually embedded in 
its blue : earth matrix, a white and 
valuable diamond, apparently ; but there 
are black diamonds, yellow, diamonds,, 


as well as the blue-white monarch 
which breaks up a ray or light into its 
primal tints and then seems to become 
for a moment a fountain of fire, and 
life, and gleaming loveliness. 

Whosoever will may study here all 
forms of diamond-cutting and test his 
ability: to identify the brilliant setting 
with its 58 facets—33 on the crown and 
25 on the base. All sorts of diamonds, 
from every diamond-producing land, 
are represented here, and with the un¬ 
named are models of famous stones. 

In this section are examples of 
sapphire, emerald, ruby, garnet, tur¬ 
quoise, topaz, and less, precious stones, 
with jade beautiful enough to inspire a 
Chinese, poet to a sonnet. The rubies 
are specially interesting, for one here, 
weighing. over 94 carats and nearly 
two inches long, has been artificially 
made. The feat is wonderful, as won¬ 
derful as the making of microscopic 
diamonds; but the. best of the artificial 
rubies are flawed for the expert by the 
presence in them of microscopic lines 
and air bubbles, so that while the 
genuine ruby realises about /40 a carat, 
the artificial one is sold at about four 
shillings a carat. 

Secrets of the Past 
'T'he floor above is arranged in 16 scc- 
1 tions, each an area of Great Britain, 
so that the native of any part of the 
kingdom may see what his part of the 
country, is made of, and what secrets of 
ancient tree and animal lie buried with 
its rocks and clays and gravels. Here 
is food for reflection and imaginative 
reconstitution of past ages: a coral 
colony, and the impression of an extinct 
trilobite from inland Dudley ; and the 
thousand marvels that have lain for 
millions of years as part of the coalfield 
of the Midlands—pine cones,, fossil 
rootlets, the stem of a club moss With 
every sign of rootlet clear, and a section 
of bark seeming as fresh as of yesterday, 
revealing - the very scar of a branch 
snapped off in the dim and misty past 
of the prehistoric world. 

Elsewhere are bone fossils of the brown 
bear, the great elk, woolly rhinoceros, 
mammoth, marine shells borne by ice 
from the Irish ,Sea to the glacial drift 
of Shrewsbury; and Scottish granite, 
carried to Grimley in Worcestershire. 

From the Cromer Forest Beds have 
come teeth ancl bones of giant reptiles ; 
a perfect rhinoceros jaw, wolf bones, an 
antler of the giant elk, and, with minute 
shells of marine animals, the great shells 
of the swan mussel. ' 

■Ancient Fenland has delivered up 
some of the secrets of its'mighty charnel- 
house, remains of ox, deer, otter, beaver, 
hippopotamus, rhinoceros, reindeer, ele¬ 
phant ; oysters with shells a foot across ; 
and an early autograph-collector, a 
rounded cucumber of a stone on, which 
a. travelling glacier has scratched its 
signature. 

From the glacial drift comes schist 
with garnets embedded in it, brought to 
Bridlington by ice which started from 
either Norway or Scotland ; and, ' all 1 
cemented together in one common ruin, 
from the famous Kirkdale cave' in 
Yorkshire is a mass made up of rock, 
the leg-bone, of an ox, and the teeth of a 
rat and a hyena. 

First of All Razor-Makers * 

n the Glacial Age exhibits we have a 
first message from Man. Here from 
Selkirk arc his mute signals to posterity 
that he was up at the ice-foot, an artist 
in flint: he has left us the tiniest, most 
perfect pygmy flint tools we have seen, 
beautifully worked, fine as a safety- 
razor blade, but even smaller, perhaps 
the crowning work of a master among.thc 
first of all razor-makers. With that 
brave wonder-man in mind, we mount 
to the top floor to see what Nature there 
reveals from her secret chalices, andkvhat 
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the Stone Age man’s successors have done 
with her products. 

Here are various stages of the things 
she has been evolving and transform¬ 
ing-—the very bedrock, of all on which 
civilisation has built’ and reared her 
domestic, industrial, and commercial 
systems. Her finished product is his 
raw material, as in the blocks of stone 
showing the effects of weathering, of 
carbonates and oxides producing a 
magnificent nugget of malachite fit for 
the inlay work of an emperor’s cabinet. 

Hero is a mass of cuprite on Cornish 
copper; a freakishly-fashioned conglo¬ 
merate of sand and malachite, a mighty 
crystal still' embedded in cerusite, 
and ’ a sample of galena, ■ a substance 
which Nature converts from sulphide 
of lead into a mineral of great beauty. 
On a pedestal stands a mighty bouklor 
of two or three tons of galena from 
Grassington, which no man could lift and 
no lift could raise from the ground floor,; 
crane, pulleys, and men were engaged 
for a whole anxious clay to bring it up. 

Dawn of the Bronze Age 
T-Iere we are in the world of metals 
* * and their ores and other sources of 
origin ; in veins,* in masses of shattered 
rock rendered solid again by heat or 
pressure, or by both ; in one case so 
fantastic that in a single piece we have 
alternate veins of lead, galena, calcite, 
and fluorite. 

They come together here as their use 
came together in time, the two to be 
blended by some such wonder as the 
man of the pygmy flint razors below. 
When he had so blended them it was 
goodbye to flint, for with his new com¬ 
bination of two metals he had invented 
a third, and the Bronze Age, with its 
new culture and hew conquests of 
Nature, had dawned on the earth. 

As a buffer between the various sections 
of metals we find a display, not only of 
such heat-resisting wares as fireclay, 
firebricks, and bricks of silica, but of 
British building stones which astonishes 
us by its range and number. Wo 
counted .29 kinds, and there are also 
grit-stones, millstones, and stones for 
sharpening implements, from the oil¬ 
stone for razor and lancet to the coarser 
stones for the carver and the scythe. 

Next is a progressive display of 
mounting interest and value; mica 
looking like sheets of polished steel; 
laterite and bauxite from which com¬ 
mercial aluminium comes; asbestos, 
potassium, sodium, and so on in veins 
and in substances affected by impregna¬ 
tion ; titanium, which, an alloy for 
certain steels, is also as an oxide a base 
for fine white paints; and, finally, 
chromite, platinum, and, at last, gold. 

Romance of the Phosphates 

Dui perhaps the memory that most stirs 
u the mind as we leave this treasury 
of the riches of the earth is of the fossil 
phosphates we find in this collection. 
Among these arc blue nodules with 
which a child might play-hopscotch, but 
which great ladies have polished as 
gems to wear. They are the undigested 
remains of meals eaten by giant reptiles 
millions of years ago when these Titans 
owned the earth. It was the discovery 
of their nature last century which led, on 
their being ground up and applied as 
fertilisers of the soil, to the creation of a 
new chemistry in agriculture. These 
undigested fragments, and the bones 
of the animals which had eaten them, 
were by a mighty process ground to 
make our bread. Tno remains of an 
extinct order of creation, converted by 
time to phosphates, gave new life to the 
fields of the world and saved its people 
from starvation. 

There is much more in this wonderful 
museum than can be written. It is one 
of London’s best arranged museums, a 
wonder-house that docs not fail us. 
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ARTISTS 

Fine Work From 
the Schools 

Sir Ambrose Heal generously lent 
the Mansard Gallery at 196 Tottenham 
Court Road to the Child Study Society 
for an exhibition of drawings and 
paintings by children, and it was a good 
opportunity for all who want to know 
how children today see the world. 

The pictures were selected from I. C C 
schools and other progressive schools 
where a sincere effort is made to allow 
the children to express their view of the 
■world in the pictures they make. 

The young artists, ranging in age from 
7 to 17, were divided fairly evenly into 
two groups, idealists and realists^ The 
work of the realists showed the child’s 
unconscious criticism of the drab ugli¬ 
ness of life in mean homes and mean 
streets. It is something for grown-ups 
to look at and make fresh resolves to 
fight slums and all that they mean. 

Mr Bloom and His Vegetables 

The idealists saw the glory of the.gas- 
lamps through the rain, the sheen of 
light on the windows of The Little Shop, 
the comical character of the fat woman 
opposite in the train, the excitement 
that unites a group of news-seekers who 
have just bought an evening paper. 

The most human picture of all perhaps 
was My Father’s Stall, by Reginald 
Bloom of Rhyl Street School. Into that 
very good picture Reginald put all his 
pride—and his father ! The vegetables 
Mr Bloom sells are apparently the most 
beautiful and succulent imaginable, and 
his, attendance on them is full of poise 
and dignity. Another painting we liked 
very much was Maurice Field’s Wild 
Horses. Maurice is eight, and goes to 
the Princeton Street School. 

Remarkable technical achievement 
was exhibited by Betty Black, 15,. of 
Highburn ■ Hill .High School, ,in her 
Puppet Show. In the Rain, by Mary 
Slipncr (Challoncr School), was very fine, 
and Florence Goddard’s Tree In Blossom ■ 
was something we remember for its 
sheet decorative quality, its joy in the 
beauty and wonder of spring, and its 
wonderful colouring. 

Contrast Between Old and New 

The more or less formal designs made 
by quite young children, often based on 
a letter of the alphabet, arc extremely , 
successful. Many of them could well 
be copied by manufacturers of prints 
and curtain materials. 

In opening the exhibition Mr E. M. 
Rich,' the Educational Officer of the 
LCC, spoke of the' great contrast be¬ 
tween the old methods of teaching draw- ■ 
ing and the new ones introduced by Miss 
Marion Ricliardsop during the past ten 
years. The'influence of Miss Richard¬ 
son’s vision is to be found as far away, 
as Vancouver, he said. You could walk 
into schools there .and-find children as 
absorbed ip their painting as they are in 
English'schools where the new methods 
aroused. When Miss Richardson’s name 
is mentioned the’teachers reply, " Yes, 
we try to'carry on with the inspiration 
she has given us.” 

25 YEARS AGO 

From the C N of February 1912 

Flying Ship With Nobody in It. The 

German War Office is experimenting 
with a small airship which can be 
steered high above the earth with nobody 
in it. It is a kind of aerial torpedo, and 
is worked by means of electric waves. 

■ A man stands on the earth and moves 
the levers of an electrical machine. At 
each movement a stream of electric 
waves is sent out, which affects an 
exquisite piece of steering inachinery in 
the little airship. By this means the 
airship can be started or | stopped, sent 
up or down,' or made to swerve to the 
left or right by the man who controls the 
electric waves; 


OF ARABIA 

A Legend of 19 Centuries 

Shabwa is the lost city hidden 
in Southern Arabia which travellers 
have sought in vain. Its inhabitants 
welcome no visitors. 

The first En’glish traveller, Mr H. St J. 
Philby, who was enabled to reach it by 
the permission of the mighty King Ibn 
Saud, has returned, only to tell us it is 
the city of a dream. 

Old Roman Pliny, who wrote of many 
things he had never seen,- set the fable 
going. He said this capital of the 
Himyarite kingdom had sixty temples 
within its many mile-long walls, and all 
the W'ealth of the East flowed through it. 
People believed, because no European 
was able to visit Shabwa before or after 
its conquest by other races, including 
the Ethiopians. 

Towers of Salt 

But the legend of what it had been 
persisted through nineteen centuries. 
Now in the twentieth the legend is 
washed away. Mr Philby looked on that 
place of mud-covered ruins and found 
no temples, no cloud-capped towers, no 
palaces. There were ruins of the city 
walls of no vast extent, two gateway 
towers, a broad street,' and the founda¬ 
tions of what may have been a temple. 
One temple.instead of sixty. ■ Old Pliny 
- was wildly wrong. 

Along the broad street came the 
traders bringing their wares from the. 
.. East along the ancient spice road. But 
that trade failed, and all they , carried 
through and from Shabwa was rock salt. 
The rock salt gives a. clue to Shabwa’s 
fallen greatness. It was washed away. 

Mr Philby found all the ruins' of 
Shabwa strongly impregnated with rock 
salt; which is not astonishing, for the 
city, like Droitwich, stands above a salt 
mine. Pliny, or Strabo, the. Greek 
. geographer from whom Pliny borrowed 
.much, says that-some of the people of 
Southern Arabia built their lowers of 
rock salt. That is easily believed, for 
they are ambitious but reckless builders 
who today raise 14-storey, sky-scrapers 
' built of nothing better than mud, 

The Truth at Last 

‘ What Mr Philby saw of Shabwa, 
where he found, its 300 inhabitants very 
friendly, was disappointing. But at any. 
rate he has brought back.the truth ; and 
there is a saying in the land that “It 
is good to know the truth and speak it'; 
though it may bo better to know tlie 
truth and speak of palm trees.” 

Mr Philby speaks of palm trees. The 
ruined country beyond the. South 
Arabian desert where Shabwa stands 
was once a. splendid agricultural region, 
well watered by rivers and many canals 
for irrigation. All lias bcen choked, but 
once upon a time there may have been 
in it, not sixty temples, but sixty pros¬ 
perous towns. 

QUEEN OF THE ATLANTIC 

Overhauling the Great Ships 

The.Queen Mary’s Atlantic triumph 
awaits a new challenge. 

She beat the French liner Normandie, 
and now both vessels are being over¬ 
hauled to face a fresh contest. 

, The officials of the French line were 
most courteous and sportsmanlike when 
their ship’s fine record was beaten in 
1936, but they declared that they would 
try again. The Normandie is being 
thoroughly reconditioned, but it is said 
that it has not been necessary to intro¬ 
duce new machinery : the owners rely 
on her reserves of power. 

It is expected that the Queen Mary 
will be ready for sea again about the 
middle of this month, and the Normandia 
about the middle of March. 


New Lako—A photograph taken with an infra-roc! plate of the 95-mlle long 
Lake Mead which is forming behind Boulder Dam in America. Seepages 


Hpraldio Lion—Mr A. F. Hardlman at work on one of two heraldic 
lions to be placed at the entrance to the new Town Hall at Norwich 


Molten Steol—Pouring molten steel from a crucible in a Sheffield foundry 
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i OF BLAINA 

Is it Nothing To Us? 

Parliament has had its attention 
directed to the children of the elemen¬ 
tary school at Blaina, Monmouthshire, 
in the worst part of the distressed South 
Wales area. 

The medical officers have examined 
the children in detail and made a serious 
report. The children number 229, and 
125 come from homes of the unemployed. 
As many as 40 were found to bo below 
the proper weight for their age. Pew 
of the boys boast woollen underwear, 
and their garments as a whole are very 
poor and inadequate. The report says 
the children urgently need strong boots, 
warm underwear, half a pint of milk a 
day, and a good midday meal. 

As for the school building, it is damp, 
draughty, and 1000 feet above sea-level. 
At this time of year the temperature in 
the morning averages nearly 20 degrees 
belowtlieBoard of Education’s minimum. 

In South Wales generally there is 
some slight improvement of trade, but 
still the decline of coal, the major in¬ 
dustry, causes great distress. 

GERMANS AND THEIR 
RUBBISH 

England Please Copy 

We see nothing for scorn in the new 
German rules regarding rubbish. 

On the.other hand, we might well 
copy them in this country; it is one of 
the things, in. which we would gladly 
hail the powers of a Dictatorship. 

.Germany has always been more care-£< 
ful than we are about saving materials, 
and her efforts to prevent waste should 
be emulated, not scoffed at. 

A special German official is to super¬ 
vise the collection of rubbish and to see 
that none is thrown away, Some 17 
million homes will regularly contribute 
their discarded materials, including bits 
of metal, clothes, cottons, woollens, 
linen, hangings, and such things as 
pieces of wire, accumulators, cycles, 
tinfoil, and toothpaste tubes. Then 
there are newspapers, books, magazines, 
skins and furs, bottles, and bones. 

Both here and in America there is a 
wicked waste of metal, and the waste 
too often becomes Titter. American 
towns are seen fringed with old Cans, 
and too often in our own country we see 
old bicycles, tyres, and even discarded 
cars lying about. 

The tin-can is made of iron worth £6 
a ton, coated with tin which now costs 
£230 a ton. The Germans are to save 
and use these metals instead of resigning 
them to a slow and messy decay. 


DOWN TO THE DEEP BY 
BATHYSPHERE 

Russian scientists are to pry into the 
life of fishes of the deep sea. 

A seven-tori bathysphere has just been 
built, and in this great steel ball three 
observers will be able to descend , with 
safety almost 2000 feet below, the sur¬ 
face. Lowered by steel cables the sphere 
will remain in communication with the 
parent ship ‘by wireless and telephone. 
Through one observation window the 
scientists will be able to watch the sea 
animals and also the effectiveness of 
various methods of fishing, the scene 
■ being lighted up by a powerful projector 
shining through a second window. 

' Also inside the bathysphere, which has 
a diameter of less than seven feet, there 
will be instruments for studying sea 
currents, a kinematograph camera, and 
a device to ensure a pure air supply for 
24 hours. It is hoped to test the bathy¬ 
sphere at the end of this year or early 
next year in the Black Sea. Meanwhile 
another is being built in Russia to 
descend more than three times as deep, 
nearly 7000 feet 1 


Cir Marc Isambard Brunel was 
born, the son of a small fanner and 
postmaster, at Hacqueville in Normandy 
on April 25, 1769. 

The boy showed himself a born artist 
and engineer, and pawned his hat to 
raise the money to buy tools. Yet he 
entered the French Navy and served for 
six years. While at sea he invented an 
admirable quadrant, which served him 
all his life. Returning home he became 
engaged to an English girl named Sophia 
"Kingdom. 

The French Revolution was then at 
its height, and as the Royalist views of 
the young sailor placed his life in danger 
he was glad to escape to America. He 
found employment as surveyor and 
architect, and carried out important 
work for the American Government, by 
whom he was appointed chief engineer 
of New York. 

- Arrival in England 

Brunei would in all likelihood have 
remained to make his fortune in New 
York had there not been a lodestone to 
draw him to England. He could not be 
happy without the English girl he had 
met at Rouen, and as she had returned 
to her native land he determined to 
follow her. 

Storing his mind with ideas for inven¬ 
tions he set sail, determined to stake his 
fortune at the outset on a device for 
making by machinery the blocks used 
in the rigging of ships. Of these blocks 
no fewer than 1400 were employed in 
the rigging of a single man-of-war. 

So to England lie came ; met again 
his old sweetheart, married her, and 
became the father of a son in every 
respect worthy of them both. 

In submitting to the Admiralty his 
scheme for block-making machinery he 
had the fortune to meet Sir Samuel 
Benthani, Inspector-General of Naval 
Works, who had himself devised a. plan 
for this very work, had installed plant, 
and actually begun the erection of 
buildings for exploiting his patent. 
With exemplary chivalry Bentliam at 
once admitted the superiority of Brunei’s 
invention and recommended its adoption. 

A Successful Invention 

In order to carry out his design Brunei, 
who was a skilled draughtsman but no 
mechanic, had to seek the assistance of 
Maudslay, that never-failing ally of the 
inventor. Maudslay carried out an 
extensive series of machines for the 
successive operations necessary, and 
they were duly installed at the Govern¬ 
ment dockyard—the first series of 
machines by which a manufacturing 
process was ever broken up into sections 
in this manner. The invention was a 
great success, reducing the cost of 
labour by nine-tenths and vastly in¬ 
creasing the output, while each piece of 
wood turned was mathematically accur¬ 
ate in design and proportions. 

Brunei realised £17,000 by his inven¬ 
tion, which was a small proportion of 
the saving effected for the Government 
in the first year of its operation. Later 
he received a further £5000 ; but the 
Government paid him ill considering 
the enormous saving that had resulted. 

Dockyard Improvements 

Brunei now gave rein to his inventive 
faculties and produced new varieties of 
machines for cutting, sawing, and 
bending timber, and erected large saw¬ 
mills at Battersea. It was the destruc¬ 
tion of these mills by fire which ulti¬ 
mately brought him to bankruptcy. 

Next lie carried out great extensions 
and improvements , at the Chatham 
Dockyard, where he revolutionised the 
old-time methods. Lie also invented 
a kind of sewing machine and another 
for making boots. He conducted im¬ 
portant experiments in steam naviga¬ 
tion on the Thqmes, and got the 
Admiralty so far toward recognising 
the existence of the new motive-power 
as to let him provide steam tugs for 


tovvingfhewoodenwallsof OldEngland. 
Blit they would have nothing at all to 
do with actual steam vessels; and, after 
having undertaken to indemnify him for 
experiments, they revoked the agree¬ 
ment and left him to bear the entire 
expense. 

> While inventing new stereotyping 
processes, erecting sawmills and bridges 
at home and abroad, and unweariedly 
carrying on complicated experiments 
for the betterment of steam navigation, 
his Battersea mills were burned down, 
and he was eventually thrown into 
prison for debt. The Government, 
which had been profiting by his inven¬ 
tion to the extent of £24,000 a year for 



Brunei finds a piece of wood bored by the 
little ship worm 

18 years, let him lie in durance vile for 
months before they awarded him the 
£5000 necessary to effect his release, 

While lie was in prison there was the 
Thames Tunnel waiting to be built. 
The story of that tunnel, with its 
difficulties, its tragedies, its romance, 
and terrors, is part of the history of 
engineering. The tunnel was made 
possible simply by reason of a charac¬ 
teristic example of observation on the 
part of Brunei. 

In the dockyard he .noticed the 
operations of the teredo, or ship worm. 
He saw how. in tunnelling into the 
timbers it constructed a tube for itself 
from its own secretion, building up its 
shield as it ate away the wood, Brunei 
invented a shield upon the same plan. 
As the face of the soil was dug away the 
men, covered and protected by the 
shield, built up with masonry the roof 
and walls whicii they had cut. 

The Thames Tunnel 

It was a masterpiece of invention ; 
all the underwater tunnels in the world 
since that day have been bored by its 
use. There never were greater engineer¬ 
ing difficulties than those encountered 
in the Thames Tunnel. Again and again 
the river broke in upon the workers, 
drowning men, wrecking the apparatus, 
working enormous damage. Only 
brilliant resource and unswerving 
courage saved the situation. 

But funds ran out and the work was 
suspended for seven years. It was an 
unparalleled situation, a wonderful 
tunnel driven halfway under the 
Thames, deserted, unprotected, left to 
crumble. A public subscription was 
raised and Brunei was enabled finally 
to carry his design to triumph. The 
work had extended over 18 years. , It 
was his last great achievement, and his 
monument. It did not serve the purpose 
for which it was intended; in some 
respects it was for many years his 
splendid failure, but in time it was put 
to good use as a railway tunnel, and as 
such it serves today. 


COMMON SENSE 

Air Ministry’s Queer Idea 

Parliament without distinction of 
party, rose against the Air Ministry’s 
proposal to build an aircraft factory in 
rural Maidenhead, and the Government 
bowed to a universally adverse verdict. 

The issue is important, and here arc 
its main points. 

Point j. The new factory is needed 
for the work of some 4000 or 5000 
persons. That calls for the housing of 
15,000 men, women, and' children—the 
workers and the families to which they 
belong. Such a locality as Maidenhead 
is most unsuitable for such industry. 

Point 2. , The new factory ought not 
to be in a position readily to be attacked 
from the Continent by air. 

■Point 3. The Government knows of 
a number of Distressed Areas to which 
such a new factory would be a boon. 

The victory of common sense in the 
Maidenhead affair needs to be empha¬ 
sised, for it involves a great deal of work. 
We arc reminded of the many stupid 
things done in the Great War. 

WHAT A MAN DOES 
TWICE A DAY 

Taking the Museum’s 
Temperature 

How weary and annoyed many people 
have felt during this influenza wave 
when the nurse, the doctor, or some 
member of the family has entered the 
room with a clinical thermometer, 
saying, “ Temperature, please." 

To watch the temperature of his 
patient is one of the doctor's first duties, 
for much depends oil what the ther¬ 
mometer reveals. But perhaps the 
biggest undertaking with a thermometer 
in England concerns, not the living, but 
the dead, 

Our Natural History Museum at 
South Kensington possesses the world’s 
finest collection of animals, birds, rep¬ 
tiles, and other forms of life, all . pre¬ 
served, or stuffed, as we say. Now, 
admirable as arc present methods, it 
would be injurious to expose these 
precious exhibits to baking heat. Even 
with stuffed, creatures . regard for fur 
and feather and other forms of covering 
demands that a happy mean should be 
observed. ■ 

So twice every , day, at nine in the 
morning and.three in the afternoon, an 
official makes a tour of . inspection, and 
in 75 separate departments of the huge 
building records the temperature. His 
figures he. carries off to the secretary’s 
office, where' a person in authority checks 
the results and initials the sheet, and so 
all is well till the next reading of the 
thermometers. 

The average temperature sought for a 
winter day seems to be between 58 and 
64 degrees, safe for the specimens and 
comfortable for the staff and visitors. 

UP AND UP 

Things Are Getting Dearer 

The wholesale prices of things have 
been rising so rapidly that we may well 
take note of the facts, for they concern 
us all. The worst of it is that such rises, 
caused by increased demand in an un¬ 
organised world, hold seeds of trouble. 

In building wages are up and all 
materials have risen. A house costs 
; more, and is therefore more difficult to 
sell and dearer to rent, so that there is 
grave risk of a check to building, fol¬ 
lowed by unemployment. 

Rubber being dear again, the price of 
tyres has' increased. Petrol is dearer. 
Steel is dearer. So the price of cars must 
rise and fewer will be bought. 

What the nation and the world need 
is proper organisation to prevent price 
fluctuation and to make trade steady. 
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PEEP INTO A 
WONDERLAND 


ROOSEVELT AGAIN 

For a Good Civil Service 


B ONE 


Gemini’s Glorious Cluster A’BLOW AT CORRUPTION 


of Suns 

WHERE TO FIND MESSIER 35 

By the C N Astronomer 

Among the glories of Gemini,none 
are more impressive than the famous 
.cluster of suns known, as Messier 35, 
from its number in Messier’s Catalogue. 

There in the high heavens one may 
gaze upon a sparkling host apparently 
covering rather less of the sky than 
docs the disc of the -Full Moon, but 
actually extending ' for . distances that 
would fill the space between us and 
Capella or Castor, and far beyond, so 
vast is the area occupied by this grand 
cluster. Wh at appear through a telescope 
are innumerable suns of various colours, 
stars unusually equal in magnitude and 
distribution over the whole area. 

A Maze of Celestial Glory 

More and more sparkling suns are 
revealed with each increase of telescopic 
power, so that the heavens there are 
all of a glitter as with celestial diamond 
dust. - And yet each' speck is a sun, 
many of them giants far exceeding 
our own in size. All-are speeding along 
their own appointed orbits, bound to 
them by mutual gravitation and so 
secure from, collision, notwithstanding 
the terrific tangle which such inter-stellar 
orbits would present. 

Who can doubt, in view of what is 
known, that myriads of worlds are also 
revolving in equal security through what 
. appears to us as. a maze of celestial 
glory ? Imagination may expand in¬ 
definitely in picturing the possible 
scenes of beauty and wonder which 
living beings inhabiting many of- those 
spheres would enjoy. Thus may our 
minds travel in thought to that magnifi¬ 
cent stellar cluster which on a very dark 
and clear night we may glimpse as a 
misty speck of light in the position 
indicated as M 35 on our star-map of 
Gemini in the CN'for January 16. 

This stellar wonderland may thus be 
easily found high in the south-east 
between 6 and 8 o’clock, and more 



American public life is. stained by 
gross corruption, some open and 
avowed, much of it secret. The secret 
part will never be purged until the 
open part is abolished. 

America has no Civil Service compar¬ 
able with ours. The British Civil Service 
is untainted by political rewards and 
patronage. We got rid long ago of the 
evil system by which offices were given 
in return for political support, a dire 
form of bribery and corruption. 

In America the party appointment of 
officials still prevails. If the Republicans 
Win a host of Democratic officials are 
turned out to make room for Republicans. 
If the Democrats win it becomes the turn 
of Republicans to seek the wilderness. 
Thus an election becomes the contention 
for the spoils of office. - . 

The enemies of President Roosevelt 
declare that his enormous:expenditures 
. on relief ■ and the creation of a host of 
new officials bought him millions of 
votes. We do not believe the President’s 
social reforms were made for any but a 
good purpose, but the nature of the 

- accusation is full of instruction. ‘ Ameri¬ 
cans arc too well acquainted with political 
corruption to doubt its existence.', 

Independent of Politics 

It is for reasons of - widespread and 
commonplace corruption that in America 
' a Member of Congress is not regarded 
with the same honour that is given 
here to a Member of Parliament. 

Mr Roosevelt is now apparently de¬ 
termined to establish a proper American 
Civil Service, absolutely independent of 
political patronage. At the same time lie 
wishes to organise Departments of State, 
charged with distinct and separate 
duties, 'to cover the entire needs of 
Federal law and administration. 

We wish him well in his campaign. 
Strange that America’s written constitu- 
' tion, while forbidding so many reason¬ 
able things, did not make provision 

- against political office-giving. For that 
reason the Roosevelt reforms, if accom¬ 
plished, will amount to a splendid 
amendment of the American Constitu¬ 
tion in practice. 


Messier 35 as seen through field-glasses 


toward due south later on. If possible, 
field, or even opera, glasses should be 
used, when the star-cluster will bo 
seen as a triangular patch of misty 
light. The accompanying star-map 
shows the brighter stars, including Mu 
and Eta, which'will appear in the field 
of view of the average.field-glasses, and. 
make Messier 35 easy to locate. 

The patch of luminous mist will 
represent the light of myriads of suns, 
and close watching' under most favour¬ 
able conditions through powerful glasses 
' will reveal occasional sparkles from some 
of the larger members. Most of these 
are much larger than our own diminutive 
Sun, but they are at least 130 million 
times farther away, their light taking 
over 2000 years to reach us. 

Thus the imaginative mind is at 
liberty to picture at will scenes of 
marvel, beauty, and mystery there 
equal to anything we can conceive on 
Earth, since the materials for such 
scenes arc known to have been in 
those distant spheres for thousands of 
millions of years ; they only await 
suitable conditions to evolve and burst 
into life. G. F.'M. - 


WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT ? 

The/-Supreme Federal Court of 
Switzerland has decided that a glacier 
seven miles long in the Rhone valley 
belongs to Mr Seiler and to no one else. 

Ownership of the glacier was claimed 
by the Canton of Valais, but Mr Seiler 
has won liis case, and has the glacier on 
his .hands., '• < 

Peter Puck wants to know what he is 
going to do with it. He cannot farm it. 
'He cannot mine it. He cannot move it 
out of the way. He might picnic on it, 
but it is decidedly uncomfortable ; or 
he might get lost on it, but that would 
be rather undignified for the owner. The 
only thing to do with a glacier seems to 
be to look at it, and as it changes very 
little in 100 years even the owner may 
tire after a while. 


123 

18,307 visitors came to this country in 
December, 1199 arriving by air. 

367,486 was the tonnage of the 155 
ships lost at sea last year. 

2 , 768,606 motor vehicles were licensed 
during the quarter which ended in Sep¬ 
tember. 

8 , 167,957 wireless licences have been 
issued in Germany. 

22 , 132,335 gallons of milk were sup¬ 
plied to schools last year, a reduction of 
709,673 gallons on the previous year. 

£ 37 , 614,000 was spent by the LCC in 
the financial year 1935-36. 

£ 245 , 000,000 is the estimated value of 
the world’s gold output for 1936. 

£ 432 , 000,000 are held for depositors in 
the Post Office Savings' Bank. 


We often say, As dry as a bone, but 
bones are more interesting than we 
might think. . 

They are the framework of our bodies, 
as steel girders are the framework of so 
many buildings rising in our cities 
today. Strong bones mean healthy 
boys arfd girls. 

Wonderful indeed arc our bones:- 
over 200 of them. Some are massive! 
Some, like the bones of our head, arc 
fitted together iii a marvellous way. 
Some arc very small, the three hones of 
the inner ear being crowded into a tiny 
space deep in the skull, -where they 
move like a piece of delicate machinery. 
The Superb Arch of the Foot 

Few things in all the world are more 
amazing than the bones of our hands and 
feet, so strong, so light and flexible. 
The hand alone lias 27 bones, the foot, 
with its superbly built arch, has 26. 

Much of the early story of mankind is 
told by old bones. Much of our know¬ 
ledge of the distant past is derived from 
bones found buried in the soil or in the 
beds of rivers, in cliffs and pits and 
mines, and in some of the caves which 
were once the dens of wild beasts and 
the homes of men. Nothing could be ■ 
much niorq thrilling than coming upon 
a cave and finding the bones of the 
lion, hyena, hippopotamus, elephant, 
or "mammoth, all showing that these 
islands must once have been very 
different from what they arc today. 

To ancient man bones were his 
weapons and tools. Fish bones were 
his needles, and’ the leg bones of large 
animals the handles of his clubs., Bones 
arc still used in many ways, but perhaps 
their greatest use in recent years has. 
been in the form of manure. It is said 
that a Yorkshire squire was the first to. 
notice that wherever dogs buried bones 
• the: grass came up thicker and stronger. 
Whether this is true or not, it is certainly 
true that bone manure is invaluable. 

Emblems of Piracy 

In more superstitious days the bones 
of saints were treasured. as. relics, and 
for centuries pilgrims travelled far to kiss 
them, or pray before them, in the belief 
: that miracles could be wrought. 'Not 
only in Asia were temples and pagodas 
raised above a bone said to have come 
from a saint, but in our own land 
churches were built for sacred relics. 

In all our history there are few scenes 
more pathetic and few words more 
familiar than Wolscy’s greeting as he 
arrived by torchlight. at the gate of 
Leicester Abbey. " Father, (he said) I 
am come to leave my bones among you.” 

In the buccaneering days pirates 
sailed the Spanish Main with the skull 
and cross-bones overhead ; and even 
today quarrelsome people will say they 
have a bone to pick with us. 

It was with the jaw-bone of an ass that 
Samson slew a thousand men ; and in 
all literature is there a stranger picture 
than the one Ezekiel gives us of the 
valley of dry bones, which came together 
and stood, an exceeding great army,? 

FORTY HOURS A WEEK 

The miners of all countries have 
formed an International Federation, and 
this body has just voted in favour of 
regulation of the miner’s working day. 

The committee appeals to the League 
and points out that the International 
Labour Office at Geneva, after six years 
of discussions, has-not obtained any 
result on the question of worktime. 

France has now a 40-hour week, aiid 
so has Italy. 



DREAMER OF THE 
PERFECT LAND 

Sir Thomas More 

WHAT HAPPENED ON YOUR BIRTHDAY 
IF IT IS NEXT WEEK 

Feb. 7. Sir Thomas More born in London 1478 
8., Ruskin born in London .... 1819 

9. Nevil Maskelyne, the astronomer, died 1811 

10. Lord Darnley killed near Edinburgh . 1567 

11. Thomas A: Edison born in Ohio . . 1847 

12. Abraham Lincoln born in Kentucky . 1809 

13. Wagner died at Venice .- .... 1883 

S ir Thomas More was the greatest 
Englishman of Henry VHI’s reign. 
A brilliant-soldier and most lovable 
man, he rose rapidly to the highest 
positions in public life—Speaker of the 
House of Commons, and then Lord 
Chancellor of the Realm. Flo was one of 
Henry’s most confidential friends, yet, 
when lie refused to acknowledge Henry’s 
supremacy in 
religion, he was be¬ 
headed. • , | 

More lives ini 
men’s minds today 
by his book called 
" Utopia.” It was - 
his picture of an 1 
ideal country, a 
country, that is,' 
where everything 
was, according to 
his fancy, exactly 
what it ought to be. 1 
: The book was 
written in Latin 
and was published out of England. 
Though some of More’s imaginary con¬ 
ditions in Utopia arc foolish, a great 
number of them are wonderful forecasts 
of what lias since come to pass and of 
changes that will be made in the future. 
In tins book eloquence and delightful 
humour accompany a prophetic insight. 

SCHOOL BROADCASTS 

Next Tuesday Mr Gaddum will tell 
us some more about the Salmon, how 
their movements can be traced by mark¬ 
ing and how the. young fish travel to 
the sea after being born in the . upper 
reaches of the river. 

On Friday Mr S. P, B. Mais’s broad¬ 
cast will take us into the International 
Telephone Exchange in London, where 
we shall hear the voices of people tele¬ 
phoning to all parts of . the world. 

England and Wales—National 

Monday, 2.5 Garden Flowers and their 
Cultivation: by C. FI. Middleton. .2.30 
Senior Music—Tonic, and' snb-dominant 
Cadences (2) : by Thomas' Armstrong. 
Tuesday, 11,30 History in the Making. 
2.5 More about the Salmon : by C. C. 
Gaddum. 2.30 Famous Writers—William 
Morris : by Stephen Potter. 3.0 Concert 
Lesson—Sonata Form (2): by T. Armstrong. 
Wednesday, 2.5 East and West: by Hugh 
Ross Williamson. 2.30 Ears: by R.C. Garry. 
Thursday,. 11.30 The Panama Canal and 
Central America: by L. Dudley Stamp. 
2.5 Windows of all Sorts : by G. M. Boum- 
plirey. 2.30 A Round World for a Flat : by 
Sybil Clarke. 

Friday, 2.5 British Somaliland, Aden, 
and the Red Sea : by G. T. .Swann, 2.30 
The Telephone: by S. P, B: Mais. Also Topical 
Talk. 3.0 A German Legend. 3.26 Music 
Interlude by Scott Goddard. 3.35 Socrates : 
by Sir Richard Livingstone. 

Scottish Regional 

Monday, 2.5 The .Highland Border. Moor¬ 
land : by D. Sutherland. • 2.30 Scones from 
Dickens’s Old Curiosity Shop : by William 
M'Callum Clyde. 

Tuesday, 2.5 Scotland’s Workshops— 
Underground Treasure : by II. Hamilton. 
.Wednesday, 2.30 As National. 3.0 Concert 
by the BBC Scottish Orchestra, with com¬ 
ments by Herbert Wiseman. . 

Thursday, 2.5 Weekly News Review: by 
J. Spencer Muirhead. 2.20 Making minor 
tunes to words : by VHerbert Wiseman. 3.0 
Scottish History—The Golden Age: by 
Doris M. Ketclbey. 

Friday, 2.5 Speech Training—Consonants 
(whispering and singing) : by Anne II. 
McAllister. 2.30 Brahms—a symphony : by 
H. Wiseman. 3.10 The Scattering of the 
Winter Flocks of Birds : by James Ritchie. 
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An Adventure in Four Parts 

- . - 

CHAPTER 1 

The Man With Yellow Eyes 

! A fter a long day’s trek in a temperature 
just above zero Billy Bartlett was so 
ravenous that, once his dogs were fed, he 
had no thought for anything but his own 
supper. And the supper that Mrs Macrae, 
wife of the factor on Loon Lake, set before 
him was such a meal as Billy had not seen 
for months. 

Home-made bread, thick moose steaks 
perfectly grilled, fried potatoes, peach pie, - 
and coffee with real milk in it, not the tinned 
stuff which was all Billy had tasted since 
the previous summer. So until his raging 
appetite was satisfied lie hardly noticed 
the two who were the only other occupants 
•of the raftered dining-room. The pair had 
been talking in low tones.7 It was a voice 
slightly raised yet quiet* and firm that 
attracted Billy’s attention. 

. “I’m not giving anything more away, 
Mr Ilimmer. I’ve told you that already. 
You have my offer. You can take it or 
leave it.” 

The speaker, Billy saw, was a youngster 
no older than himself, that is sixteen. A 
tall, rangy lad with a pair of cool grey eyes. 
His companion was twiijo his age and almost 
twice his bulk, a huge man with a hawk 
nose, high cheek bones, and eyes which shone 
yellow in the light of the big oil lamp ; eyes 
that were hard as topaz and at present held 
an angry glow. For a second or two this 
man glared at the boy who faced him, but 
the boy's level gaze never faltered or fell. 
Then he got up suddenly. 

" I’m leaving it,” ho said harshly and, 

\ swinging round, went out of the room. 

“I wonder,” said Billy, and though he 
was speaking to himself the other boy's 

■ quick ears caught his words. He got up 
and came across.' 

" Mind telling me what you meant ? ” 

, Billy gazed at hini, and liked the look of 
him. Flo grinned. 

” If Mart Rirrimcr says one thing he 
generally means the other.” ' 

“ You know him ? " 

" I know a bitabout him,” Billy answered. 

, . The other sat down opposite. 

" I’d be mighty grateful if you’d tell me,” 

. he said. . 

Billy hesitated and the other went on. 
" It's not just curiosity. I’m new to this 
country, but I’ve a' job to do here and I 
can’t do it alone. My name is Silver, Sam 
Silver." 

” Silver 1 Any relation to Sep Silver ? " 
” Ho was my uncle. You knew him ? ” 
" I never knew him, but. I’ve heard my 
■dad speak of him. Dad thought the world 
■of him." 

" So did I,” said Sam Silver sadly, " tie 

■ was like a father to me ever since my dad 
; died." He paused. " You’re British ? " he 

■asked abruptly. 

"Dad came from Devon, Mother was 
Canadian, I’ve lived up here all my life, 
Bartlett’s my name, Billy Bartlett,” ' 
" Is your dad with you ? ” 

" He’s dead. Killed a year, ago in a snow 
■slide. Mum died when I was a kid." 

"So you’re on your own," said Sam 
softly. ' ; “ 7 '!" 

Billy nodded. " I’ve been working Dad’s 
claim but it’s pretty well played out. I 
came down for a fresh outfit and a fresh 
. start." 

Billy saw an eager light in the boy’s 
eyes. 

" You know this country. -Did you ever 
hear of Lost River ? " 

“ Fve been there,” said Billy. " That is. 
I’ve been to the mouth where it joins the 
Belly:" " - .... 

“ You know it! " Sam’s steady voice 
quivered slightly. " And you’re looking for 
a job. See here, Bartlett, you look like a 
chap who’d take chances.” 

" I’d take big chances to make money," 
Billy answered. " I want to go to college 
and learn mining.” , . 

" Would four thousand pounds be any 
, use to you ? " 

Billy frowned, then laughed. 

"I’m not kidding,” Sam said sharply. 
" There’s eight thousand hi the cache. I. 
have Uncle Sep’s word for it. Half is yours 
if you'll help me get it." 

“ Something in his 1 voice and manner 
convinced Billy that liis new friend was 
speaking the truth. 

“ All right,” lie said. ” I’m on.” 

Sam held up his band. 

“ Wait! Maybe you ivon’t be so keen 
• when you. know more about it. It’s bad 
country. Five year's have passed since 
Uncle Sep came out. He’d lost his dogs. 


Told by 
T. C. Bridges 


That’s why he couldn't bring his gold. On 
, the way out he got frost-bitten and his left 
foot had to be taken off. As he couldn't go 
back himself he sent his friend Gibbie Grant 
to fetch the dust. Grant went up with an 
Indian. The Indian was picked up ,a 
• hundred miles south, dying :of wounds. 
Before lie died he told how he and Grant 
had been attacked by Wolves—werewolves 
he called them. Grant, he said,.was killed 
and he’d been terribly bitten.” 

“ Yet your uncle let you go,” put in Billy. 

“ He didn't want me to go, and he made 
me promise I wouldn’t go alone. But he 
only left eight hundred dollars, just enough 
to pay my way up here, and leave five 
hundred for someone to come with me. I’m 
offering you the five hundred if you’ll come. 
Then if we don’t get the gold you’d have 
something for your trouble.” 

“ Don’t be an ass,” Billy cut in sharply. 
“ Do you think I'm going to take your money 
when you’ve offered me a partnership! ? 
What do you take me for ? " 

Sam gazed at him a moment. 

“ The sort of chap I’ve been looking for,” 
he answered, and at that minute both knew 
that they were not only partners but pals. 
Billy leaned forward. 

“ How much have you told Rimmcr ? ” 

„ “ Nothing except that I wanted to hire a 
guide to Lost River.” ... 

Billy grunted. 

“ Then he knows where you’re going and 
he’ll be after us. See here, Sam, you and I 
have got to shift at daybreak. We’ll get 
our stores from Macrae tonight. I have 
dogs.”., - ... 

“ The sooner the better,” Sam agreed. 
"Will you buy .the, stuff ? Here's the 
money,” ' 

Billy nodded, took the bills, and went 
into the store to find Macrae. Within an 
hour he had everything they wanted and 
had packed it ready for loading. Then he 
and Sam turned in. 

Tired out, Billy slept soundly, and did not 
movo till Macrae roused . him at dawn. 
Billy stretched, jumped out, and went into 
the next room to wake Sam. . But Sami’s 
bunk was empty, Billy ran into the store.- 

" Where’s Silver ?’’he asked.' 


. Ought to be in his room. I left yop to 
wake him," said Macrae, ' 7 

" He’s not there." 

Macrae hurried out. He ran upstairs. 
Billy followed. 1 Instinctively both made for 
Rimmer’s room. It was empty. • 

Billy didn’t waste a word ; he.raced down 
again, out into the bitter dawn, and straight 
for the outbuildings. One look was enough : 
Mart Rimmer’s dogs and sledge were gone. 

“What did he slip off ; for. like that ? ” 
demanded Macrae in surprise. 7 

Billy’s face was white ; his blue eyes were 
blazing. ; . 7 , 

“ He’s kidnapped Sam Silver. That’s 
why’he’s gone. Help me to harness my 
dogs, Macrae. I’ve got to catch him or no 
one will ever see Sam alive, again." 

CHAPTER 2 

Blizzard 

'T’liEnE had been a sprinkle of snow in the 
1 night. It lay half an inch deep> over 
the frozen fall of the past winter, and in it 
the tracks of Rimmer’s dogs, of the runners 
of his sledge, and of his own webs were 
plain as paint. This was good so far as it 
went, but Billy knew by. the signs that 
Mart had at least two hours’ start. What 
was more, he had six dogs, and fresh ones, 
while Billy had only four, and these tired 
with the long trip of the previous day. 

Billy was too wise to hurry his dogs. 
The chase might be a long one and he must 
save them as much as possible..' He must 
save himself too, and for that reason did , 
not give way to the bitter anger which had 
■seized him when lie first knew what had 
happened. 7 !j ' . ’ 

Brought up in these frozen wilds of the 
far North, Billy had more self-restraint 
than most, grown men, besides a vast store 
of woodcraft. He knew exactly how fast 
lie could drive his dogs without tiring them, 
and he was as much at home in this silent, 
frozen forest as a town boy would 1 have 
been in the street he lived in. 

It was just this knowledge which made 
him realise how desperate was the task . 
before him. Even if lie could catch up . 
with Rinnner it beat him to imagine how 
he could get Sam away from him. Billy 
knew a lot about Rimmcr—more than he ’ 
had told Sam. Rimmcr had a most gvil. 
name in .the North.’.fie was known as a 


Jacko Unlucky Again 


J acko’s luck was out one morning 
when he spilt a bucket of ashes on 
the dining-room carpet. 

.. “ Careless boy ! ” cried his mother. 
“ Now you’re treading them all over the 
place. The dustpan. Quick! " she added. 

Jacko scampered to the kitchen, 
leaving big dirty footmarks everywhere 
he went. 

But, to Mrs Jacko’s disgust, the more 
she brushed the worse it looked. " It’s 


With a wicked grin the * clumsy lad ’ 
slipped quietly away. 

“ Grumpy old stick ! " ho muttered. 
" I’ll pay her out for' showing-off her 
tempers here.”. 

Meanwhile Airs Scrubbs calmed her_ 
ruffled feelings with a cup of tea. When 
it. ivas finished she fetched her coarse 
apron from the scullery and fumbled 
with the strings. 

"Drat it!” she exploded. " They’re 



There was a sudden wild yell 


no use,” she wailed. " We must take 
up the carpet and let Mrs Scrubbs beat . 
it thoroughly when she comes.” 

They both worked hard to get it out 
to the garden, and were just hauling it 
on to the clothes-line when Mrs Scrubbs 
arrived-—breathless and very late. 

“Coo! She’s come in one of her. 
tantrums!” whispered Jacko, seeing 
the scowl on the charlady’s face. 

Mrs Scrubbs scowled still more- when 
she saw the state of the carpet. 

7 “ It’ll have to wait,” she snapped. 

Fve .enough" w6rk7..tq' do Without 
clearing up after.a clumsy lad!” 


all tied up in knots! That torment 
.Jacko again ! ” she added furiously. 

Just then his impudent face appeared 
at tlie window, and Mrs - Scrubbs 
grabbed up a stick and darted out. j) 

Away raced Jacko, with his enemy 
chasing' him. Round and round the 
garden they went till, quite suddenly, 
Jacko vanished. 

Mrs Scrubbs was in a fine. rage. 

“ Anyway," she growled, " now I’m 
here I’ll beat that carpet.” 

■ She did! Whoops! There was a 
sudden wild yell—a ml -poor Jacko rushed 
out from underneath ! 


man who - would. do anything, for money; 
and he was suspected of many crimes, yet 
had been so clever that the police had never 
been able to bring anything home to him. 

You might ask why Billy did not apply, 
to the police. The reason was that the 
nearest Mounted Police post was nearly 
two hundred miles away. If Sam were to 
be saved Billy'had to do it single-handed, 
and how he was to manage it ho had not a 
notion. Yet somehow he was going to do 
it' ‘or die trying,. If Mart Rimmer had 
known a bit more about this stocky, quiet¬ 
faced lad who was on his track he would 
not have taken'things as easily as -he did. 

All the morning Billy drove on steadily. 
He did not think he was gaining,, but, on the 
other hand, he was not losing. Certainly 
Mart was not hurrying. He could tell that 
from the tracks. At midday*Billy-rested 
himself and his dogs and ate some cold 
food. He examined the feet of his dogs,' and 
gave them a full hour before he pushed on. 

The sky was getting heavy, the wind 
veering north-west. Bad 'weather was 
coming, and coming soon. A blizzard most 
likely, and these , spring blizzards can be 
pretty bad. Not that Billy was frightened 
of a blizzard. He had been through too 
many for that. The trouble was that if 
snow came it would wipe out the tracks. 

Sure enough the wind got up, and by three 
it was snowing. Within another hour, all 
sign of tracks had been wiped out; Billy’s 
heart sank as he drove on slowly, with the 
bitter wind howling among the jack pines 
and the snow dust clogging liis parka and 
half blinding him. * ., 

What to do? that was ,the question. 
Should he camp where he was or pusli on ? 
What would Mart Rimmer do ? ; Mart ivas 
a good woodsman and would have foreseen 
this blizzard. He would look for shelter. 

Shelter ! Billy gave a sudden shout. All 
in a flash ho remembered Soda Mike’s old 
cabin. It wasn’t more than two miles away, 
arid Mart was sure to know of it. . Tliat was 
what he would make for, and that’s where he 
would hole up until the storm ivas over. 

“And that’s where. I’ll find him,” Billy 
said firmly. 

His long lashed whip cracked over the 
heads of his team and the dogs,' seeming to 
sense; what ivas in his mind, quickened 
their pace.' Billy carried on for about a 
mile, then turned in behind a low hill, and 
on its southern side found a thick stand of 
spruce which gave some shelter from the 
savage blast. 

He stopped the dogs, took an axe from the 
sledge; and began cutting branches. These 
he stuck into the snow, making a semi¬ 
circular hedge six feet high and about ten 
long. The next thing ivas to lay in a good 
stock of dry wood and build a fire. When 
the fire was well started lie unhitched the 
dogs and fed them, giving each a dried 
salmon. He hung liis kettle over the fire, 
sliced bacon and put it in the frying-pan. 

By the time supper was ready the snow 
had drifted against the back of his shelter, 
making a good wind . break, .and Billy, 
spreading his blankets between the fire and 
the hedge, was quite comfortable. He ate, 
lie cleared up, he piled the five with huge 
logs, rolled in his blankets,, and, with his 
dogs on either side, slept soundly. 

It was still dark when ho woke and still 
snowing, but the wind had gone down. 
The storm was passing. He got up, made ■ 
a cup of tea, and swallowed it with a dry' 
bannock, then tied up his dogs so that they 
could not follow, put on his'snow-shoes, and 
- made off quickly through the woods. 

You or I would have been lost in five 
minutes, but Billy knew his way by the slope 
of the land. The first grey of dawn ivas 
breaking through the snow mist when he 
came to the edge of an open glade and into 
sight of an old cabin so buried in snoiv it 
looked like an extra' big drift. But out of 
the snow showed a chimney, and from the 
chimney-top drifted a curl of grey smoke. 

Billy thrilled with sudden excitement. 
His hunch was right. Mart Rimmer was in 
the cabin, and with him Sam Silver, liis 
prisoner. 

Billy took a step forward, then stopped. 
His spirits fell with a bump. What could 
he do ? If he went near the cabin Mart’s 
dogs would scent him and warn their master; 
if he waited till Mart came out that was 
equally useless. He would have to be ten 
years older and three stone heavier to give 
him a fighting chance against this giant. 

As he stood gazing at the hut, with the 
snoiv sifting down upon him out of 
the windless sky, ideas simply raced 
through Billy’s : brain.' One thing was 
perfectly clear: if he wanted to rescue 
Sam Silver he had first to get Mart Rimmer 
out of the lint. 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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for coughs and colds, 
take ATORA IN HOT MILK. 


That troublesome cough! that difficult breathing! 
A glass of hot milk with a teaspoonful of ‘Atora’ stirred 
in will give you quick relief. Drink it as hot as you 
can, in bed, or immediately before going to bed. It’s 
really nice to take'and ever so comforting. 

Whenever you feel a chill coming on take ‘Atora’ 
and hot milk. There is nothing better for weak chests, 
bronchial or catarrhal ailments. Remember it, arid 
recommend it to your friends. 

From Mr. J. M. STAGG, ■ 

Leader of the British Polar Expedition. 

“At the Main Base, there was no boiled pudding without 'Atora’ 
Suet, and it was added for , increased nourishment value to milk 
puddings as well." 


100 TESTED RECIPES. 

The 'Atora’ booklet explains the 
secret of successful suet cookery. It 
gives the finest recipes for all the 
favourite puddings, old and new. 
Send postcard to-day for free copy 
addressed to HtJGON & CO., Ltd., 
Opcnshaw, Manchester, n. . ■ 


Three Grand Boys’Books You Will Be Proud to Own! 



- 'T'HISis.the supreme 
r hook for up-to- 
date boys - . Its s'to'ries 
■ and articles tell of 
wonderful inventions 
and, adventures, and . 
are written by authors 
whoso knowledge of - 
what boys most en¬ 
joy is absolutely -un¬ 
rivalled. The drawings 
and photographs will 
give endless - ; delight, 
liach one 'is a thrill in. 
itself. Leading artists; 
; liave prepared the.. 
• ~ drawings, also its two ' 
magnificent- colour 
plates. " ", ' : - ' 


DEM BOY’S 

ANNUAL 



r T' II I S intriguing 
volume contains, 
splendid drawings cx- 
..plaining, the wonders - 
, of science—sucli as 
how the hydraplic- 
brake works, the gear¬ 
box of a motor-car, 
how a great dam is 
constructed, to hold up 
to 500 million gallons 
of water, railway sig¬ 
nals and’so on. 

There are hundreds - 
•of remarkable'photo-' 
graphs,', showing; new; 

; inventions; - scores, of . 
experiments ' for the 
home,' and stories of 
great discoveries; and 
discoverers. 


The Boy’s Book of 

EVERYDAY SCIENCE 

■All these Books are obtainable of all Newsagents and Booksellers EACH 



WIIAT have the 
' w o r Id's- fastest 
speed cars achieved ? 
,'How do . the wind- 
■tunnol men assist the 
developmcntof stream- 
lincd locomotives? 
Can you cease to 
wonder at the " Queen 
Mary”? MOTORS, 
-SHIPS and ENGINES 
have never before been 
.presented in so en¬ 
thralling a way as, in - 
this magnificent, book. 

; It contains rp2 pages; 
.packed with -.action 
-photographs, drawings 
1 and absorbing articles. 


The Modern Boy’s New Book of 

MOTORS, SHIPS 
AND ENGINES 


FUNDS URGENTLY 
NEEDED FOR THE 
INFANTS HOSPITAL 

which is entirely dependent upon volun¬ 
tary contributions for its maintenance. 
There are now 100 cots; accommodation 
for seven Nursing Mothers; an'Out¬ 
patient Department; X-Ray; Artificial 
Sunlight and Massage -Departments'; a 
, Research Laboratory; a.LectureTheatre; 
and . a Milk Daboratory. Subscriptions 
should be addressed to The Secretary, 
The Infants Hospital, Vincent Square, 
Westminster^ S.W.i. ' 


They’re FREE!—lake your choice ! 



100 FOREIGN 
STAMPS: All 

different — good 
■ selection. 18 coupons 
arid Free Voucher. 


NINE 2d. CHOCOLATE 
VARIETIES. ' Rown- 
tree's most popular 
lines. 51 cdupons and 
Free Voucher. * 


BAGATELLEBOAHD 

IPs-a ripping game - 
and won't Dad like , 
it too J 120 coupons 
and Free Voucher. 


BOXING GLOVES 

Complete-set of 4 
gloves. Padded with 
springy hair. Taped 
wrist. -132 coupons 
and Free Voucher. 


JIGSAW PUZZLE 

204 pieces. Choice 
of four different 
pictures. 21 - cow- . 
■pons >and Free 
Voucher . .. .. 


->C Send postcard (postage Id.) toDcpt,SC23,Rowntree&Co.Ltd.,T!ie Cocoa Works, 
York, for special list of boys' aiid girls’ gifts.,with FREE VOUCHER value 3 coupons. 
mmmmmmmimtm REMEMBER THERE ARE MANY OTHtt. VALUABLE GIFTS TOO ■■■ ' —— 


•ALL YOU HAVE TO DO 

Ask mother to buy you RowntrccY 
delicious cocoa. Inside every J-lb. tin 
are 3 Free Gift Coupons. Very quickly 
you’ll have enough to get any gift you 
want. Ask for Rowntrec’s Cocoa twice 
a day — it’s good for you. 

SHOW THIS TO MOTHER 

Rowntree’s Cocoa is now improved by a 
wonderful new pre-digestion process. 
It is made even more digestible—helps 
. more dn digesting other foods,, and is 
more bone and muscle building than 
ordinary cocoa. Still only 5 Jd. per 1-lb. 
tin with 3 FREE GIFT COUPONS. 
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•The Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for its a year.-' See below.' 



THE BRAN TUB 

A Rhyming Riddle 

Qne moment I both live and die, 
And yet so very old am I 
That none my age e’er yet came 
nigh. 

Unequal steps to me belong, 

One moment short, another long. 
One minute'will my name unmask, 
You have my leave the same to ask. 

A nswcr next week 

This Week In Naturo 
'J’iie jackdaw begins to 
search for a nesting-place. 
It takes great care in building 
a nest, arranging twigs to 
form a foundation on which 
to put dried grasses and a 
lining of wool or other soft 
material. The jackdaw’s 
plumage is black, ■ the Only 
relief being a patch of grey on 
the back of the head and the 
bright blue of its eyes. 

My Aunt Had a Craze 
]y[Y aunt, though she hated new 
ways, 

For travelling had such a craze. 
That in steamboat or train 
Or in swift aeroplane 
She spent all her nights and her 
days. 

Word Diamond 

A letter ; garden tool; parts 
of a speech; an ex¬ 
tremity ; a third of an' ass. 

Answer next week 

Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening Venus, Saturn, 
and Uranus are in the South- 
West. In the 
morning Mars 
is in the South 
and Jupiter, in 
the South- 
East. The 
picture shows 
, t he Moon 
. at nine o’clock 
on Sunday morning, 

Flats 

The Smytlies were visiting 
their friends the Joneses in 
a new flat. The whole even¬ 
ing singing could be heard. 

" Doesn’t that constant 
• singing in the flat above 
annoy you ? ” asked Smythe. 
' "Not so much as the con¬ 
stant flat in the singing,” 
replied Jones. 

To Chatterers 

A wise old owl lived in an oak, 
The more he saw the less he 
spoke, 

The less he spoke the more he 
heard. 

■ Why can’t we be like that old 
bird? 


WINTER SOLSTICE 
0EC.22 ShortestDsy 



i IfcL 

* lill ■ 

February 7. 


Find the Hidden Words 

Pocket-Money Prizes—-Two of Ten Shillings, 
Two of Five Shillings, and Ten Half-Croivns 



Jn these pictures are shown twenty familiar things, and by 
using the initial letters of the objects in adjoining squares 
it is possible to make a number of new words. You may 
move from right to left or from left to right and either up or 
down, but not diagonally. For instance, the first picture 
shows the Sun, below it is an Egg, on the right is a Nail, 
and below that is a Door. The initial letters spell SEND. 
Reading down on the right we see Teapot, Elephant, Nut. 
The initials spell TEN ; but if u r e read upward we have NET. 

See how many words you can make in similar manner. 
Only words of three letters or more are to be given; pictures 
may be used in more than one word, but no word may. be 
given more than once. Also use dictionary words, not names. 

To the senders of the longest lists the Editor will award 
money prizes as above, and in the event of ties age and 
neatness of writing will be taken into account. 

Write your list on a postcard for preference, add your 
name, address, age, and, in the top left-hand corner, the 
number of words in your list. Then post it to C N Competition 
No. 19, 1 Tallis House, London, E C 4 (Comp.), to arrive not 
later than first post on Friday, February 12. 

This competition is open to girls and boys of 15 or under. 
There is no entry fee, and the Editor's decision is final. 


Prairies and Others 
'JTie grassy plains of North 
America are called 
prairies. In Venezuela and 
Colombia the grasslands are 
called the llanos; in Argen¬ 
tina pampas; in Russia 
steppes ; in South Africa the 
veld ; and in Brazil campos. 
The word used for the tropical 
prairies generally is savannas. 

Transposition 

Part of a foot, with judgment 
transpose, 

And the answer you’ll find just 
underyournose. Answer next week 

SPRING EQUINOX 
MARCH 21 


Icl on Parle Fran?ais 



.Oct. 3 
Summer/ 
Time-i* 
i ends ’ 



April 18 
Summer 

Time 

•/^begins 


SEPT. 23 
AUTUMN EQUINOX 


t LongestOay JUNE 21 
S—-SUMMER SOLSTICE 


Le pare La corde A sauter Legazon 
park skipping-rope’ grass 
Jeanne a une corde a sauter 
rouge. EUe va dans le pare 
sauter stir le gazon. 

Joan has a red skipping-rope. 
She is going into the park lo skip 
on the grass. 

Jumbled Indoor Games 
Rearrange the letters of 
each of the following 
phrases and you will find 
that they spell the names of 
five'well-known indoor games. 
IS SUCH CALM AIR 
INSTEP HURT, HELP 1 
SAD REACH. 

FILCH A COY MA 
SPANK MONK SCOT 

A newer next week 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Puzzle Sentence. Before a good man 
the shadow of virtue goes; alter him a 
had man a cloud of darkness throws. 

Missing Letters. Beard, learn, heart, 
weary, pearl, heard, yearn. 

Which Way Did the Motorist QoP He 
called at the towns in the following order: 
Kipon, Warwick, Leicester, Lincoln, 
Bedford, Norwich, Deal, Margate, 
Canterbury, Chichester, Guildford, 
Newbury, Andover, Ipswich. 

What Am IP Mat-tress. 
Beheaded Word. Shark, hark, avk. 
The C N Cross Word Puzzle 


The C N Calendar. This calendar shows dayight, twilight, and darkness 
on February 0 . The days are now getting longer. The arrow indi¬ 
cating the date shows at a glance how much of the year has elapsed. 
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Arthur .Mee’s Children’s En¬ 
cyclopedia will, be delivered 
anywhere by the Educational 
Book Co., Tallis Street, E.C. 4 . 

Tctfos Boforo Dccft/mo 

Paddy’s New Home 

R alph and Peggy had 
always lived in the 
country ; but now Daddy had 
to go abroad and Mummy was 
going with him. So Ralph and 
Peggy were going to boarding- 
school, and they were very 
excited about it. 

" We must find a good home 
for Paddy,” their mother 
said. Paddy was their Irish 
terrier, and, though the chil¬ 
dren were fond of him, he was 
rather an aloof dog, and in the 
thrill of school even parting 
from Paddy didn’t seem to 
matter. 

Then one day Paddy dis¬ 
appeared, and it was not until 
bedtime that he came home. 
For several days this went on : 
directly lie was let out in the 
morning he went off, and only 
returned to sleep. 

" I wonder where he goes 1 ” 
the children said.. “ We’ll 
watch him ! " 

But he always eluded them 
and, try as they would, they 
couldn’t find out where Paddy 
spent the day. 

“ I want you to take these 
shoes to be mended,” Mummy 
said one day. “ There’s a new 
bootmaker by the post office. 
I hear he’s very good.” 

The new shoemaker was a 
nice old man with smiling 
blue eyes, and be promised to 
mend their shoes. They were 
just leaving the shop when 
Peggy felt a touch on her 
hand, and, looking down, there 
she saw Paddy, wagging his 
tail. 

"Paddy!" she cried in 
amazement. “ Look", Ralph, 
here’s Paddy ! , 

The shoemaker chuckled. 

" Is lie your dog. Missy ? ’’ 

• lie said.' “Well, bless me ! 
D’you know that dog walked 
into my shop one morning 
and lay, down by my feet, as 
much as to say, ’ Well, I’ve 
come.’ And every day since 
he’s come in first thing, and 
away lie’s gone at night. I 
couldn’t see whose dog he 
was. And of course I gave 
him a bit of dinner. But if 
I’d known he was yours I’d 
have brought him back,” he 
added. - 

The children went to. the 
door and called : " Paddy I 

Come on, ■ good dog ! ” But 
Paddy didn’t move. 

,“.I think he wants to be 
your dog,” said Ralph. “Look, 
lie doesn't .want to come with 
, us ! We're going to boarding- 
school soon, and we want 
somebody to have Paddy.” 

“ Well, I’d like to keep him: 
lie’s real company,” said the 
shoemaker. 

So Mummy arranged for 
the shoemaker to keep Paddy, 
who simply wagged his tail. 

‘‘It really looks as if he 
knew we were going and so 
found a-home for himself," 
she laughed. - ■ 
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They all lore 

JAM ROLY-POLY 

If you want to make the lightest 
boiled puddings, use plain flour 
and add Berwick’s. This enables 
you to get the correct amount 
of raising. Professional cooks 
always cook this way. 


BORWICK’S 

BAKING POWDER 
The Best In the \ World i 


MARIE 

ARE REAL 


ELISABETHS 

SARDINES 


in delicious oil, are not costly, are greatly liked 
• by, and are good for , YOUNG PEOPLE. 
GOOD ? Well, there are They can he had at 

more of them sold than of ,1, every good grocer’s 

any other. That should A in the British 

be convincing. Isles. 


NEW ISSUE Packet FREE 

Ask to see my approvals. Send lSd. postago and reccivo 
Free—P ictorial Gaboon, Andorra and Iceland, 
(largo stamps), set of nowly issued Canada (Including 
Ottawa), U.S.A. bi-centenary of Washington, Union 
of S. Africa set, including’ ro-issuo of 2d. pictorial.; 
Straits & Malay (new colours), Ruanda-Urundi; 
Turkey (new issues), etc. 50 stamps in all. Senders; 
.of stamp collectors* addresses receivo an extra set.! 
New 72-pago list., price Id. 100 B. Colonials. 1 
C. N. WATKINS, Granville Rd., BARNET. 
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STAMP WALLET 

(Size 5J by 3^ ins.), fitted with PERFORA¬ 
TION GAUGE, etc., and containing Mint 
British Colonials (Id. and 1M, Liberia Air-; 
mail (Triangular) and Mint Air Stamps, free 
to Approval applicants enclosing 3d. (Abroad 
6d.) for postage ajid packing. 

A. B. LEWIS, Dept. B.9, 

16, Crlcklowood Lano, London, N.W.2. 


\A/HEN communicating with advertisers, 
Y V it is to your advantage to mention 
that you saw the announcement In the 
columns of THE CHILDREN'S NEWSPAPER. 
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WRITINO alraplifled with 
GlUott Ruatleaa Pen*. 01 m* 
imooth on Any paper. 
Sample box 7Jd., po*t free 

In U.K. 

High-class stationers stock 
beat pens 

JOSEPH GILLOTT & SOI 
over a century), VICTORIA 

DHAWINO Tens made by w 
dlllott are used by faraoua U 
artlata. You can buy 1 

the aame pena at l/6d. R 
card. I] 

IliHott Pena—they are tho jj 

58, LTD. (Pen nmVera for 1 
WOKKS.BIKMINQIUM 1 
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"I used to be 
subject to very 
severe colds " 

“ I used to be subject to very 
severe colds, but since using 
Vapex 1 have always been able 
to check them...." 

Lymington, Hants. 

You too can be free from the 
misery of “ one cold after 
another.” Breathe Vapex from 
your handkerchief or pillow. 
It penetrates every recess of 
nose and throat: clears the head: 
relieves congestion: kills the 
germs : stops the trouble at Its 
source. 



THOMAS KERFOOT d< CO., LTD. 

meg ■ m 


The Children’s Newspaper is printed In England and published every Thursday by tho Proprietors, Tho Amalgamated Press, Ltd., The Flcctway House, Earringdon Street, London, E.C.4. Advertisement Offices : Thai 

llectway House. It is registered as ft newspaper for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. Entered as Second-Class Matter, January If - . " 

6s (id for six months. It can also bo obtained from the Sole Agents for Australia and New Zealand: Messrs Gordon & Gotch. Ltd.-- 


nuary 15 , 1929 , at the Post Office, Boston, Mass. Subscription Rates everywhere : 11 s a year: 
1 for South Africa : Central News Agency, Ltd, Pcbruary 0 , 1937 . S.L, 0 ~ 













































































































